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ACCENT, XX:4, Autumn 1960. 


1508. Cohn, Ruby. ‘Endgame: The Gospel According to Sad Sam 
Beckett,” pp. 223-234. Samuel Beckett's Endgame, concerning the death 
of a world, contains numerous ironic references to the Bible, particularly 
to the Book of Revelations and to the Gospel according to St. John. 
Crucifixion and resurrection are important themes in the play, but the 
major theme in Endgame, as well as in other works by Beckett, is 
contained in the opening sentence of St. John: “In the beginning there 
was the Word.” 

— Henry B. Rule 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY, XII:4, Winter 1960. 


1509. Carpenter, Frederic I. ‘Fiction and the American College,” pP- 
443-456. Novels of college life are inferior to those of adolescent life 
(Huck Finn, Catcher in the Rye). Early college novels were either juven- 
iles or mere critical tracts. The better novels (e.g., Compton Mackenzie's 
Sinister Street, James Thurber’s The Male Animal, George Weller’s Not 
to Eat, Not for Love) have offered positive criticism of (1) the colleges’ 
isolation from economic realities, (2) their “lack of emotional and sensual 
realism,” (3) their confusion of values, (4) their temporizing on aca- 
demic freedom, (5) their failure to adapt to the semi-maturity of the 
student. Perhaps the greatest weakness of even the better college novels 
is their failure to describe in convincing emotional terms the student's 
struggle toward maturity. 


1510. Webb, Howard W., Jr. “The Development of a Style: The Lard- 
net Idiom,” pp. 482-492. Ring Lardner’s idiom eign from snobbish 
mimicry of illiterates in his upperclass childhood to a fine literary instru- 
ment enduring in the writing of Ernest Hemingway, Mark Harris, J. D. 
Salinger, and others. In eight years as a sports writer, Lardner came to 
know his subjects intimately , and though the purpose of his idiom re- 
mained criticism, the emphasis switched from es to the irony of 
the dramatic monologue in which the narrator or speaker characterized 
by his language reveals his own ignorant stereotyping and self-deception. 


1511. Blair, John G., and Augustus Trowbridge. ‘Thoreau on Katah- 
din,” pp. 508-517. In September 1846 H. D. Thoreau climbed Maine’s 
Mt. Katahdin and could not relate inorganic nature above timberline to his 
pantheistic humanism. The experience qualified his transcendentalist assur- 
ance of his ability to reach “‘‘reality’’’ behind appearanees and left him 
closer than generally recognized to Herman Melville’s position of aliena- 
tion from forbidden areas of nature. His account of Katahdin is unique 
in style: “The tone is frantic; the mood is one of desperate disturbance.” 
He omitted Katahdin from Walden to avoid distorting his conscious 
artistic plan. 


1512. Murray, Alex L. “Notes: Harriet Beecher Stowe on Racial Segre- 
gation in the Schools,” pp. 518-519. After the Civil War Mrs. Stowe 
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established a school for Negroes at Mandarin, Florida, but she insisted on 
educating whites as well, “‘as a protection to the blacks,’” and she 
acceded to semi-segration “ ‘by folding doors’” as a practical necessity— 
far from the intransigent abolitionism of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


1513. Knowles, Jane, ed. “Reviews,” pp. 520-529. “American originals” 
are new editions of Francis Parkman’s letters (criteria are “literary merit” 
and significance to life, work, and time), letters of Henry James (by 
Leon Edel in paperback), of Herman Melville, of Stephen Crane (occa- 
sionally “the editors get between the reader and the text’), and new edi- 
tions of R. W. Emerson (including “material deleted in earlier editions”) 
and J. F. Cooper. Other books significant to American studies are Richard 
B. Hovey’s John Jay Chapman: An American Mind and Leon Howard's 


Literature and the American Tradition. 
— John H. Wrenn 


AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXX:2, Spring 1961. 


1514. Welker, Robert H. ‘Advocate for Eros: Notes on D. H. Law- 
rence,’ pp. 191-202. Lady Chatterley's Lover offers lessons on hetero- 
sexual love that Americans profoundly need to learn. Although Ameri- 
-cans know much about violence and death, they understand very little 
about love and the life-wish, despite the sexy trash found on drugstore 
racks. In contrast to Oliver Mellors’s ‘‘natural physical tenderness” and 
“integrity as a man,” our heroes are sexually sick, confused, or frustrated. 
Perhaps we have worshipped Thanatos too long to turn to Eros for salva- 
tion now. But we can still hope that the coming generation will rebel 
against their elders and bring about “the big change” that Lawrence 
called for. 


1515. DeMott, Benjamin. ‘‘Docket No. 15883,” pp. 232-237. That we 
live in “a world of inviolably separate contexts’ is illustrated by the 
case of Norman Mailer, accused of criminally assaulting his wife with 
once knife. The legal context of the case is revealed by Magistrate 

alter F. Gladwin’s decision that ‘‘a probable crime has been committed.” 
For the newspapers, the case was an opportunity to publish stories on 
such various and unrelated topics as “artistic eccentricity,” “love's tri- 
umphs,” and “the life of celebrities.’’ Mailer’s philosophical ideas, par- 
ticularly those in his essay ‘The White Negro,” provide an additional 
way to view the case. The lack of connection between these avenues to 
understanding indicates our world’s “incapacity to envisage the wholeness 


of any moment of time.” 
— Henry B. Rule 


APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
FACULTY PUBLICATIONS, 1958. 


1516. Madden, Jerry David. ‘Magazine Critics and Eugene O’Neill: 
Some General Remarks,” pp. 48-53. In general, magazine reviewers of 
O’Neill’s plays agree that the characters are universal types but lack the 
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stature necessary for tragic significance, that the themes are motivated by 
elemental life forces, and that, though serious, they are melodramatic and 
often substitute theatrical devices for depth and substance. 


, 1959-60. 


1517. Van Noppen, John J. ‘Henderson Meets Shaw,” pp. 3-14. The 
meeting of Shaw and Archibald Henderson in June 1907 began one of 
the most remarkable associations in literary history. Henderson studied 
Shaw for 53 years, and to him much of Shaw’s fame is due. Henderson 
ranks with Boswell as a biographer. He integrated all facets of the many- 
sided Shaw into one comprehensible personality. His biographies of Shaw 
are not just lives, but also histories of a number of important movements 
and trends of Shaw’s day. 


1518. Durham, Lorrayne. “The Death-Rebirth Motif in Eliot's “Waste 
Land,’ ” pp. 15-22. Various parallels exist between the archetypal imagery 
of “The Waste Land”’ and Jung’s observations about myth as an expression 
of the unconscious. In the death-rebirth motif as an archetypal pattern of 
the “collective unconscious,” spiritual regeneration results from the re- 
uniting of the conscious with the unconscious mind. The ambiguous 
sexuality of the | span figures in the poem is psychologically significant 
as representing the conscious and unconscious as unreconciled and therefore 
spiritually unregenerated. In ‘The Waste Land,’ water, a symbol of the 


return of life, is feared. 
— Richard L. Capwell 


BODLEIAN LIBRARY RECORD, VI:4, April 1960. 


1519. Maclean, Hugh N. “Reliquiae Bodleianae: Letter CCXXXII,” 
pp. 537-540. This letter, addressed to Bacon, ascribed to Bodley, in the 
1. Bod., appears in the Workes (1633) of Fulke Greville. Ms evidence, 
the activities of the putative authors, and variant readings suggest, without 

enforcing, the belief that Greville wrote the letter. 
— A. L. Soens 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY STUDIES, III:2, Winter 1961. 


1520. Gledhill, Preston R. “JB: Successful Theatre Versus ‘Godless’ 
Theology,” pp. 9-14. Wide acclaim of JB may be due to self-identification 
of the atomic age with Job’s sufferings and to the slickness with which 
MacLeish avoids sentimentality. In JB MacLeish’s philosophy is nega- 
tivistic and unchristian; MacLeish is evidently not a theist of any sort. In 
]B man is independent of any supernatural force; a solicitous, kind, wise, 
loving God does not exist in the play. In the Bible Job’s dignity is empha- 
sized because God has elevated him; JB achieves dignity in spite of God. 
MacLeish’s urbane nihilism leaves much to be desired, in the minds of 
most Christians. 


1521. Heuston, Dustin. “Theodore Dreiser: Naturalist or Theist?” pp. 
41-49. Inability to solve the problem of death ultimately led Dreiser to 
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abandon his philosophy of naturalism in favor of a theistic solution. In 
The Bulwark he no longer discusses death as an intellectual question but 
faces it as an aging man realizing that his life is nearly over. The novel 
is really a philosophical presentation of the —_— and rewards of a 
religious faith: effect of accidental evil on a religious temperament, diff- 
culty of effecting religious principles in life, and conflict Scie mercy 
and justice. Here and in later novels Dreiser traces problems man might 
meet in retaining his faith. 

— William E. Morris 


BULLETIN OF HISPANIC STUDIES, XXXVIII:1, January 1961. 


1522. Sarmiento, Edward. ‘Wordsworth and Don Quijote,” pp. 113-119. 
In the fifth book of The Prelude, ll. 50-165, the symbolism of Words- 
worth’s dream about Don Quijote reveals keen insight into Cervantes’s 
creation. The barren ocean bed indicates La Mancha and the sterility of 
Don Quijote’s actions; the water, a symbol of the Unconscious, suggests 
the danger of Don Quijote’s being completely submerged in insanity; 
the half-Arab figure is indicative of Cervantes’s claim that the Quijote 
was translated out of the Arabic and also calls to mind the considerable 
influence of Arabic civilization on Spain. The most important symbols are 
the stone and the shell which the Quijote-figure is trying to save from 
destruction. They represent “the perfection of the mind and the radiance 
of poetic intuition.’”” Wordsworth, as a poet, identifies himself with Don 
Quijote in also being concerned with the preservation of the stone and the 


shell. 
— John D. Williams 


CAIRO STUDIES IN ENGLISH, 1960. 


1523. Jack, Ian. ‘The True Raillery,” pp. 9-23. Interpretations by Sprat 
and Shaftesbury of raillery (satire which intends to defend ‘Good and 
Virtuous Works”) are applied to the work of three writers. The wit of 
Butler’s Hudibras, written in short verse, concerned with political satire, 
and calculated to appeal to the King, stressed “‘the vices and follies of the 
Parliamentarians.” Dryden, not writing primarily for moral correction, 
reached his triumph in Mac Flecknoe, considered by some a “lampoon” 
instead of an example of “true raillery.” Pope, who was more secure 
financially than Butler and Dryden and therefore freer, ose san examples 
of “true raillery” in “The Rape of the Lock” and “The Dunciad,” by 
which he desired to teach as well as attack. 


1524. Badawi, M. M. ‘“Euphemism and Circumlocution in Macbeth,” pp. 
25-46. Both Macbeth and Lady Macbeth resort to half-conscious deception, 
refusing to face situations squarely and suppressing the hideous aspects 
of their crimes. Illustrations are numerous. h speaks of “that 
step” instead of murder while Lady Macbeth substitutes “this night's 
great business.” The witches likewise refrain from naming things, and 
Macbeth repeats their vague terms, the repetition suggesting a relationship 
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between the evil in the witches and the evil thoughts of the pair. The 
reluctance to call a terrible thing by its real name also reveals a “‘primitive”’ 
attitude, a fear of the supernatural power of the word. 


1525. Edgell, David P. “Thornton Wilder Revisited,” pp. 47-59. Wilder 
is one of the most significant figures in contemporary American literature, 
even though critical reception of his works has been subdued. Wilder the 
writer, though “deceptively simple” in his language, is ‘at home in the 
sophisticated world.’” His novels lack novelty, but not his plays. His rela- 
tively few themes reveal his ability to deal with the “trivial and repeti- 
tious” in our lives as he points out the unique or incongruous. Wilder's 
“deepest theme is the loneliness of the human spirit’’ in a world which 
seems indifferent to its needs. His humor, his sense of enjoyment of life, 
and his confidence in the future may contribute to critical neglect of his 
writings. 


1526. Guilds, John C. “Miriam of The Marble Faun: Hawthorne’s 
Subtle Sinner,” pp. 61-68. Miriam is a complex study of a person seized 
by ooogy and lacking in knowledge of herself, her needs, and her duty 
to . She is aware of her sin, repents of causing Donatello to sin, 
and is concerned about winning Donatello’s forgiveness, but seems un- 
aware of her transgression against God. In the last chapter of the novel, 
Miriam, isolated from both man and God, seems hopeless in her state 
of despair although she is kneeling in an attempt to pray. Ironically she, 
the worldly-wise, one who has sometimes scoffed at the simplicity of 
Donatello and Hilda, has ignored the way to salvation while the latter two 
eventually have come to understand “their proper relationship to both 
man and God.” 


1527. Mahmoud, Fatma Moussa. “The Arabian Original of Landor’s 
Gebir,” pp. 69-86. Biographers and critics of Walter Savage Landor and 
his works have given little attention to the Arabian source of his Gebir, 
“the first English poem of considerable length” to be based on a romance 
from Arabia. Landor avowed his indebtedness for his idea to Clara 
Reeves’s Progress of Romance, but emphasized his independence of any 
source except for names and a “few bare circumstances.” Clara Reeves in 
turn indicated as her source a French translation of Egyptian history by M. 
Vattier, which is authenticated as an Arabian text; she, however, did 
not mention an English translation by J. Davies of Kidwelly, which she 
evidently used. Various versions of the Arabian tale reveal parallels with 
Reeves’s record. A future paper will reveal Landor’s actual indebtedness 
to these sources. 


1528. Manzalaoui, Mahmoud. “Lydgate and English Prosody,” pp. 87- 
104. Two systems of interpreting the poetry of John Lydgat of 
Schick and C. S. Lewis—are inadequate. It is possible to harmonize the 
two theories and arrive at a general one which analyzes the different 
layers of technical elements of verse. The theory can be applied to Old and 
Middle English systems, as well as to distinctive individual techniques, 
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such as that of Donne. Terms which identify the “strata” of verse struc- 
ture include exigency, contingency, secondary exigency, a cases of the 
exigency, constraint with a “‘special case,” delivery, relation of the sec- 
ondary exigency or of constraint. Lydgate’s — is clarified as that of 
“the Chaucerian who emphasized the ‘relaxed’ element in Chaucer's 


versification.” 


1529. Metwally, A. A. “Christopher Fry as a Poet Dramatist,” pp. 105- 
112. The phenomenal rise of Fry since 1953 provides a “long needed re- 
instatement of the comic spirit in English drama.” Three plays—A Phoe- 
nix Too Frequent, The Lady's Not For Burning, Venus Observed—teveal 
that his theory of comedy lies not in verbal wit or humorous situations, 
but in his characters’ willing acceptance of “their limitations as human 
beings.” The plays are based on that “eternal triangle of love, death, and 
life,” and are deeply rooted in time (history, Biblical theology, Greek 
mythology) because Fry believes that “modern social life does not provide 
suitable material for poetic drama.” The plays exhibit “great fertility of 
phrase and metaphor,” but are often ‘overcharged with allusions and 
metaphysics,” dramatic elements which he uses to force an audience to 
listen to poetry in this age of prose. It is too early to give a final estimate 
of his contribution. 


1530. Mitchison, Naomi. ‘On Writing Historical Novels,” pp. 113-118. 
Many writers, including Mitchison, see the novel “whole, often unexpec- 
tedly and suddenly.” Then comes the problem of writing: naming the 
characters (often the first step), searching for facts from books, studying 
museum artifacts (especially those which are not to be handled), ima- 
ginatively searching one’s own experiences which are common with the 
characters’, using colloquial language, remembering that some natural 
features (mountains, birds, some plants) do not change while others do. 
Then after writing as quickly as possible, the writer faces the problem of 
revision. 


1531. Roberts, Thomas J. ‘‘Is the Intentional Fallacy an Operational 
Concept?” The current formulation of the concept of the intentional 
fallacy—that the “intentional meaning” of a poem (not the “actual 
meaning”) is “not available’—is ambiguous because the phrases have 
three possible meanings. The concept fails to satisfy the specialist because 
a “conveniently ‘flattened’ picture of the realities of literary investigation 
and appreciation” results. Illustrated are three kinds of “flattening of 
reality’’: question-begging, ‘‘failure to utilize common sense,” and “‘an 
imperceptivity as to the motivational logic behind certain kinds of literary 
judgments.” The intentional fallacy has become widely known for several 
reasons, but the concept ignores four basic principles. A reconstruction of 
the concept is possible and desirable. 


1532. Sherif, Nur. ‘The Victorian Sunday in Little Dorrit and Thyrza,” 
PP. 155-165. In Little Dorrit, Dickens, the reformer, expressed his strong 
jections to repressive measures which made Sunda, a day of boredom to 
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drive the poor to drink. Deafening church bells, static images of people, 
and angry houses concretely and objectively portray the joyless Sunday of 
the “wretched working class,” but suggest a note of inherent rebellion. 
Mrs. Clenham, who is responsible for her frustrated son, symbolizes the 
narrow religious thinking which denies the toiling multitudes the privilege 
of forgetting on Sunday their misery. Gissing, “the subjective aesthete,” 
pictures in Thyrza the dullness of existence of the better class artisan: 
Grail, a factory worker, enjoys books but has no leisure to read; Thyrza 
is discontented with her narrow surroundings. Both are dreamers—lonely 
and isolated, but incapable of open rebellion. The depressing atmosphere 
surrounding them is enhanced by the drab Sabbath, but the day is not 


linked directly to the theme. 
— Grace Pleasant Wellborn 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 6, Autumn 1960. 


1533. Wilson, Milton. ‘Klein's Drowned Poet,” pp. 5-17. The | 
of poet Raymond Knister recalls numerous treatments of “the drown 

” in Canadian literature. In the 19th century there were Charles 
Roberts’s ‘‘Ave” and Duncan Scott’s ‘The Piper of Arll’’; in this century 
James Reaney’s Suit of Nettles and the work of E. J. Pratt, A. M. Klein, 
and Irving Layton. Klein’s Rocking Chair and Other Poems ends “at 
the bottom of the sea.” In “Portrait of the Poet as Landscape’’ the Pg 
ends there “crowned and shining.” His resurrection, and the world’s, 
will result from ‘renewing the craft of verse, of bringing new forms 
and creeds to life.’ For Layton, the resurrected poet finally returns to 
his ‘cold green element.” In A Laughter in the Mind the figure of the 
frog killed by the poet implies an identity between “murderer and victim, 
poet and enemy.” 


1534. MacLennan, Hugh. “The Defence of Lady Chatterley,” pp. 18-23. 
Lawrence’s novel was the first to be tried under the new law against 
“undue exploitation” of sex for commercial purposes. Far from exploiting 
sex, Lawrence actually “ruined the commercial prospects of the novel by 
writing the way he did.” Lady Chatterley is such a moral work that in 
places. “it pleads the moral issues at the expense of art.” It is a novel 
of ideas, “or at least a modern allegory akin to Pilgrim’s Progress.” Law- 
rence’s. “gospel” is that unhappiness and aggressions result from “our 
refusal or incapacity to understand the nature of sex in love, and to come 
to terms with it.” The challenge of Lawrence’s morality, which is based 
on individualism, is aimed at the Organization Man, who avoids the 
challenge by attacking the book as “dirty.” 


1535. McConnell, William. ‘Recollections of Malcom Lowry,” pp. 24- 
31. Author of “‘one of the great novels of the twentieth century,” Under 
the Volcano, Lowry possessed “‘the wise-eyed innocence” of childhood and 
the power of nearly total recall. Accuracy, which was an obsession with 
him, was one of “the strengthening qualities” of his writing and resulted 
in “exact physical depiction,” “‘razor-edged characterization,” and effective 
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“evocation of mood.” However, like Dylan Thomas, he could never 
“render the whole of [his] experience into a creative mould.” Never. 
theless, it was during his lifetime, not after it, that “he created life from 
his own.” 


1536. Selby, Joan. “The Transmutation of History,” pp. 32-40. Canada’s 
history, which is “largely a hidden history, lacking in open struggle,” 
requires an “‘unusual combination of complexity in concept and simplicity 
in form,” which Canadian juvenile historical fiction has so far, with few 
exceptions, failed to provide. Early works, like Marjorie Pickthall’s Dick's 
Desertion, was didactic and moralistic. Mary Weekes’s later Painted Ar- 
rows remained didactic but dropped the moralizing. The work of John 
Hayes, however, shows a real advance towards ‘‘a well-integrated historical 
fiction for children.” Also, Wilma Pitchford Hays’s Drummer Boy for 
Montcalm is a “true and well-integrated historical novel.” The changed 
treatment of the Indian is especially indicative of artistic growth and has 
resulted in a book like Edith Lambert Sharp’s Nkwala (1958), “one of 
the very best of Canadian books for children.” 


1537. Tallman, Warren. “Wolf in the Snow. Part II: The House Re- 


possessed,” pp. 41-48. [In Part I (CL, No. 5, 7-20) the problem of 


individual isolation and lack of self-realization was discussed in relation 
to novels by Ross, Mitchell, MacLennan, and Buckler.} The North 
American continent, “the gray wolf whose shadow is underneath the 
snow,” is so indifferent to its inhabitant, “transplanted European man,” 
that he finds himself ‘a loner” in the “experiential few. row of the 
place.” But self resists the idea of “separation, isolation, and silence.” The 
een in these novels devote all their vital energies to “maintaining the 
alse appearances in terms of which they identify themselves.”” However, in 
the hero of Mordecai Richler’s of Duddy Kravitz self 
struggles into presence” because of Duddy’s acceptance of what he sees, 
of other people as well as of himself. A “latter-day Huck Finn,” he has 
ceased to care for appearances, ‘“‘and this insouciance releases him from 
the nightmare of failure” to possess the self. 


1538. Stratford, Philip. ‘Chronicle: New Canadian Plays Presented,” pp: 
49-52. In 1960 the Stratford Festival presented two prize-winning plays in 
its 1959 competition—John Gray's The Teacher and Fred ae s Blind 
Man’s Buff. Donald Jack’s first-place To the Canvas Barricades will be 
presented in 1961. “It would be hard to over-estimate the importance of 
this project to Canadian drama,” because, first, the plays receive “finished 
treatment” in the hands of professionals, and, second, the playwrights 
themselves receive “professional experience of great value.” Although the 
contest did not unearth works of genius, it brought to light in Gray and 
Euringer “two writers who should be followed with interest.” 


1539. Birney, Earle. ‘‘On the Pressing of mans 79 Leaves” [rev. art.], pp: 
53-56. Oxford’s Canadian Short Stories should better have started with 
Leacock’s “Marine Excursion” (1912) than with the “pressed and faded 
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maple leaves’ of E. W. Thompson, Charles Roberts, and Duncan Scott 
from the 1890’s which lead off the book. Also, the arrangement of 
authors according to their birth dates results in ‘‘some bewildering juxta- 
positions,” like the sandwiching of Ethel Wilson’s “Mrs. Golightly and 
the First Convention” between Frederick Grove and Thomas H. Raddall. 
But the majority of the 26 selections “are well chosen indeed, and fairly 
representative of the contemporary scene’; and the book may awaken 
readers in Canada and elsewhere to “the existence of at least a dozen 
short-storyists . . . who understand their craft and have achieved their 
private vision and voice.” 


1540. Bilsland, John. “Moving Beyond Borders’ [rev.-art.}, pp. 56-59. 
The a, Book of Canadian Verse indicates that Canadian poetry ‘has 
broken beyond its national confines to take its place—whatever that may 
be—in the larger sphere of the English-speaking world.” But the book 
fails to provide satisfactorily full treatment of any one worthwhile Cana- 
dian poet, like Wilfred Watson, Anne Marriott, Margaret Avison, or Jay 
MacPherson. Also, the editor’s characterization of the distinctive quality 
of Canadian poetry as “‘its eclectic detachment” overlooks ‘‘a very marked 
quality” of it—its ‘intensely personal note.’ However, the volume brings 
together ‘‘a sufficiently large and sufficiently representative’ body of work 
so that the achievement of Canadian poets can = seen in some perspective. 


1541. Endicott, Norman. “Recent Verse” [rev.-art.], pp. 59-62. Fred 
Cogswell’s Lost Dimension is ‘‘a collection of smooth, round, and some- 
what less than precious stones,” lacking in color but “not without inter- 
est.” Kenneth McRobbie’s Eyes Without a Face, in contrast, is “rather 
showy, sometimes clever, and rarely poetic.” McRobbie is “most himself 
when exploring his own consciousness.” Margaret Avison’s first collec- 
tion of poems, Winter Sun and Other Poems, is “very consistently poetry, 
as well as ironic wit and reserved but strongly individual feeling.” Miss 
Avison is an intellectual poet who “demands a constant alertness of mind.” 

— John Patton 


CARLETON MISCELLANY, II:2, Spring 1961. 


1542. Gillispie, Charles Coulston. “Solomon’s House,” pp. 3-18. The 
founding of the Royal Society in 1660 encouraged the sharing of scientific 
knowledge and discovery, made public and permanent the results of sci- 
entific work, which otherwise might have been lost or simply noted in 
passing. The Society also, from its early days, demonstrated a concern 
with simple, direct language for communication. 


1543. Dos Passos, John. “Contemporary Chronicles,” pp.25-29. Dos 
Passos explains that his “tag” for his fictional technique, contemporary 
chronicle, grew out of a need for a chronicle of protest, a “way of making 
the narrative carry a very large load.” Among the novelists who influenced 
os woe of the possibility of such a form are Thackeray, Stendhal, Joyce, 
and Sterne. ' 
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1544. Booth, Wayne. “The First Full Professor of Ironology in the 
World,” pp. 60-67. Ironically, a Professorship of Ironology is pro- 
posed, a critical chair for perpetuating principles already established by 
Edmund Wilson and others. 


1545. Nemerov, Howard. ‘The Poetry of Weldon Kees: An Apprecia- 
tion,” pp. 89-93. The reissue of The Collected Poems of Weldon Kees 
(ed. by Donald Justice) may bring warranted recognition to the poet, who 
disappeared in 1955—probably a suicide. Kees is a poet of New York, 
and “what is special about his work is the degree to which the city invades 
the poems, becomes the poems.” The poems provide a “record of a 
terrible and increasing despair.” 


, 11:3, Summer 1961. 


1546. Elliott, George P. ‘On Pound: Poet of Many Voices,” pp. 79-103. 
In spite of Pound’s abilities, he is a poet whose lines often “neither mean 
nor are,” and whose philosophical and economic-political views in his 
poems are hard to take seriously. “‘Pound’s been oversold,” both by his 
cultists and by his intemperate detractors. Pound’s ability to take on the 
voice of his models may conceal the fact that he has no voice of his own. 
- The argument that the Cantos are unified by the personality of the cre- 
ator invites a look at the poet himself, and the personality revealed is that 


of a man who “wanted desperately to be important.” 
— Donna Gerstenberger 


CRITIC, XIX:5, April-May 1961. 
1547. Hollis, Christopher. ‘Reminiscences of Some Catholic Writers,” 
pp. 11-12, 78-80. Hollis comments ae his personal relationships with 
esterton, Ronald Knox, and Eric Gill 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


DESCANT, V:2, Winter 1961. 


1548. McAleer, John J. ‘Hester Prynne’s Grave,” pp. 29-33. In the 
center of King’s Chapel burial ground, at the spot where Hawthorne 
suggested the grave of Isaac Johnson was located, is the grave of a 
Hannah Dinsdale, wife of Adam Dinsdale. Through the similarity of 
names and initials, Hawthorne may have attempted to give support to his 
account of having found original documents about the history of Hester 
Prynne. Also, the central location of the grave can perhaps be interpreted 
as Hawthorne’s postulation of a victory of the spirit for Hester, who had 
been driven to the outskirts of the community in her lifetime. 


1549. Stalling, Don. “American Writers and Their Japanese Readers,” 
pp. 34-39. As a result of the political, social, and economic changes 
rought about by the war, Japanese intellectuals today believe that litera- 
ture should serve a social or political purpose. Consequently, the American 
literature most widely read in Japan is that of the 1920’s and 1930's. 
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, V:3, Spring 1961. 


1550. Kliewer, Warren. ‘“ ‘Prothalamion’ as a Pictorial Poem,” pp. 25- 
32. The pictorial quality of Spenser’s poetry is not merely surface decora- 
tion; it is structural. “Prothalamion,” for example, is organized in terms 
of space, rather than of a sequence of events. The characters do not move 
through time, and move through space only at the opening of the stanzas, 
the remainder of which are static pictures. Spenser used spatial organiza- 
tion in “Prothalamion’’ to reflect his emotional objectivity toward the 
action, to experiment in extending the limits of poetry to deal with space 
rather than time, and to make a statement about the way things are 
related to each other in space. 


1551. Polk, Estus. ‘The Function of Dogberry and the Watch in Mach 
Ado About Nothing,” pp. 33-35. Dogberry and the Watch not only add 
English flavoring and broad humor to the story Shakespeare borrowed 
from Bandello, but are of structural importance to the play in that the 
happy ending is effected through them. 


1552. Corder, Jim. ‘Prufrock and the Mermaids,’ pp. 36-38. The 
passage on the mermaids in “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock”’ is 
the most poignant in the poem when one identifies the mermaids with 
the women mentioned earlier. The identification is supported by similarity 
in tone between the two passages, by Prufrock’s familiarity with the sub- 
jects in both instances, and by textual parallels. This passage is not a 
romantic dream, but Prufrock’s realization that his msi has beauty and 


meaning which is lost to him. 
— Richard L. Capwell 


DEUTSCHE VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR LITERATURWISSEN- 
SCHAFT UND GEISTESGESCHICHTE, XXXIV:4, 
December 1960. 


1553. Finkenstaedt, Thomas. ‘‘Galgenliteratur. Zur Auffassung des Todes 
im England des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts,” pp. 527-553. Supplementing 
Theodore Spencer’s Death and Elizabethan Tragedy, the paper evaluates 
State Trials and similar literature which demonstrates that in the 16th 
and 17th centuries an execution was a ritual of atonement in which the 
sufferer was expected to show his attitude toward eternal judgment. The 
humerous spectators were studying the ars moriendi. This changed in the 
18th century. (In German) 


1554. Link, Franz H. “Das Verhiltnis der Dichtung zur Wirklichkeit 
bei Allen Tate und anderen ‘New Critics,’ ” pp. 554-580. In the endeavor 
to distinguish poetry from other forms of expression by means of message, 
language, and imagination, many new critics tended to isolate it from 
reality. Conscious of this danger Tate tries to redefine the relationship 
between poetry and realilty—especially in his later writings—as that of 
analogy. Ransom, Brooks, Winters, Blackmur, and Burke are or become 
interested in that relationship in similar or different ways. (In German) 
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, XXXV:1, April 1961. 


1555. Jost, Walter. ‘‘Stilkrise der deutschen Shakespear-Ubersetzung,” 
pp- 1-43. Flatter claims that Schlegel’s translations of Shakespeare’s plays 
into German are too poetic and neglect the dramatic quality of their lan- 
guage. In many cases Flatter’s own efforts do get hardly closer to the origi- 
nal. They rather show a general tendency to bring Shakespeare’s language 
nearer to modern usage by sacrificing many poetic subtleties. Uncommon 
words, images, and meanings are either substituted, over-emphasized, or 
explained to make them better understood. Similar tendencies are pre- 


vailing in the translations by Rothe and Zeynek. (In German) 
— Franz H. Link 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LIII:2, March 1961. 


1556. Brooke, Nicholas. ‘‘Coleridge’s “True and Original Realism,’” 
PP. 58-69. Coleridge was not an idealist; he acknowledged the existence 
of the objects we perceive. Nevertheless, he considered primary imagina- 
tion to be creative because perception involves a coalescence of subject 
and object, not merely a mirroring of the object. But since we tend to 
view obejcts in a repetitive fashion, the secondary imagination is needed 
to dissolve, diffuse, and dissipate our old dull responses and stimulate new 
perceptions. Richards and Willey are wrong in suggesting that the sec- 
ondary imagination is based upon the enumeration of similarities between 
objects so that unlike objects coalesce. It is always subject and object 
which coalesce. Only within the mind of the observer are diverse objects 


unified. 
— Arnold B. Fox 


EMORY UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, XV:4, December 1959. 


1557. Stephens, John C., Jr. “ ‘Classic’ and ‘Romantic,’” pp. 212-219. 
In our “Age of Definition’’ the critical term “Romanticism” is very much 
with us. Those who use it recognize its ambiguities. “But, by the exer- 
cise of care and discrimination, critics find ‘romanticism’ a term both 
useful and meaningful.” There are also efforts to define “classical”; 
these, however, are relatively unimportant in any modern evaluation of 
the critical concept. “But the main observation to be made about the term 
‘classical’ in contemporary criticism is that it finds relatively little work 
to do.” 


1558. Watkins, Floyd C. “William Faulkner in His Own Country,” pp. 
228-239. Faulkner’s neighbors object to the morals of the characters in 
his fiction, oppose his views on the racial problem, and, because of his 
personal idiosyncracies, think him an eccentric. Often, though, they bal- 
ance this predominantly unfavorable attitude with real praise. This 
hostility stems from regional pride and a misunderstanding of Faulkner's 
obscurities. 
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, XVI:1, Spring 1960. 


1559. Cook, Raymond A. “Robert Frost: Poetic Astronomer,” pp. 32-39. 
The phenomena of astronomy are linked in Frost’s poetry with the 
themes of immutability and man as “citizen of the cosmos.” They raise 
the poet to “a plane of sanity from which he can turn to his own world 
with love and understanding.” At times, aware of the connection between 
himself and the history of celestial objects, he is filled with awe. Yet 
he reminds us of the more awesome vastness of “the infinite and un- 
charted reaches of the human spirit.” Ultimately, regardless of what 
astronomy has taught him of faith, fear, or hope, he indicates that ‘‘the 


idealism for which we seek in our inmost heart may be found if we 


‘Choose Something Like a Star.’” 


1560. Dillingham, William B. “Arthur Miller and the Loss of Con- 
science,” pp. 40-50. “Miller's tragedies are about men who are not ‘at 
one’ with society because they have sinned against it or have refused to 
assume their rightful place in it. ... Yet man can retain his integrity 
of ‘conscience’ only if he is a part of the world of ‘feeling and responsi- 
bility’ for others. For Miller, the loss of conscience is evidenced by a ter- 
rible unconsciousness. . .. The pity and fear traditionally associated with 
the kathartic value of tragedy can best be experienced, Miller feels, by 
observing those who have lost conscience and have thereby been isolated 
from the ‘Grand Design.’ Central in the four tragedies . . . is the loss 
of conscience (and the efforts to regain it).” 

— Charles Edge 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, V:17, March-April 1961. 


1561. Cioran, E. M. “Beyond the Novel,” pp. 80-92. The contemporary 
novel has deteriorated to such an extent that it is perhaps time for the 
novel to cease as a genre. Its failures are marked by excessive introspec- 
tion, diversification, and emptiness. ‘The advent of the novel without a 
subject, without material has delivered a death-blow to the novel. No 
more plot, characters, complications, causality.” The elevation by modern 
novelists of an “ecstasy of non-meaning” creates an impasse which the 
novel cannot, in all probability, survive. 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


FOLKLORE AND FOLK MUSIC ARCHIVIST, III:2, Summer 1960. 


1562. Brunvand, Jan Harold. “Sources of Texts for Comparative Studies 
of Tales,” pp. 2, 4. Getting information from others—a primary task of 
the comparative folklorist—may be done through advertising in profes- 
sional journals, columns of small town newspapers, appeals to college 
classes, and, most importantly, through personal queries to fellow archiv- 
ists, with careful attention to wording and courtesy. Included are 25 
verified addresses for archivists in 19 European countries. 

—J. Lee Kaufman 
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FRENCH STUDIES, XIII:4, October 1959. 


1563. Bowra, C. M. Rev.-art., “George Moore et la France,’ George-Paul 
Collet, pp. 372-374. During his stay in Paris, Moore was more at home 
with painters than writers, and France has little influence on his later work. 
His attempts to pose as an expert on French literature are impaired by 
inaccuracy, misunderstanding, and perfunctory reading. However, Esther 
Waters has the spirit of French realism, and his early work shows traces 
of Balzac, Zola, and Huysmans. France taught Moore the value of style, 
especially visual details, vocabulary and structure, devotion to art, and 
open-mindedness. 


, XIV:1, January 1960. 


1564. Brumfitt, J. H. Rev.-art., “A Provisional Bibliography of English 
Editions and Translations of Voltaire,” H. B. Evans, p. 69. This work, 
severely criticized in TLS, is admittedly incomplete, and its shortcomings 
can be traced to more mature bibliographers. However, it has no definite 
purpose and is useless for investigation of Anglo-French literary or 
commercial relations, especially since it lists as British editions certain 
works with fake imprints published by the Cramers in Geneva. 


Other abstracts from XIV:1 of FS appeared in AES, July 1960. 


, XIV:4, October 1960. 


1565. Gossman, L. ‘Berkeley, Hume and Maupertius,”” pp. 304-324. 
Maupertius, arguing along with Berkeley, believes that we cannot see two 
modes of existence of objects, as mental phenomena and as material 
reality. He disagrees with Berkeley’s assumption that the soul always 
thinks, regarding it rather as dependent and interrupted in its operations, 
nor will he adopt Berkeley’s view that an eternal mind perceives even 
when finite ones do not. One must show empirically that God’s will oper- 
ates to cause particular intuitions of reality and must distinguish rational 
knowledge from empirical. Since Berkeley merely refers the problem of 
knowledge to God’s will, Maupertius rejects his view, taking refuge in the 
solipsistic position. Cause, which is Berkeley's “real efficient cause,” is 
what precedes in phenomena, rather than a first cause rationally arrived at. 
Maupertius rejects a mathematical 6 Sg of cause, since it cannot 
be taken merely from axiomatic truths independent of experience. He 
opposes Locke’s notion of ideas derived through the senses as being meta- 
physically true. Though he had not read Hume's treatise on causes, Mau- 
pertius equally insists on investigation of reality by empirical methods. He 
rejected, however, in his Examen the assumption that principles of physics 
and mechanics can be deduced from real things independent of God’s 
will or existence as the first cause. Maupertius is more metaphysical, being 
closer to Leibniz, Malebranche, Clarke and Berkeley, and being apart from 
the philosophes who accepted a disjunction of real and first causes. 
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, XV:1, January 1961. 


1566. Scarfe, Francis. Rev.-art. “From Gautier to Eliot: The Influence 
of France on English Literature, 1851-1939, Enid Starkie,” pp. 85-88. 
The requirements for the study of comparative literature are generalization, 
comparison, and analysis of detail, order, and hierarchy. However, the 
results of this discipline have been disappointing, for the fact is that litera- 
ture and ideas are absorbed, not reproduced exactly, except by a small 
mind. T. S. Eliot, though influenced like Arnold by the French small 
fry, received a — influence, being separated from Baudelaire and 
Racine by an inherent Puritanism and being unable to explain his debt to 
Valéry and Claudel. Joyce and Woolf made Dujardin’s internal mono- 
logue into a major device. The best works of comparative literary scholar- 
ship, such as La Fourcade’s La jeunesse de Swinburne ot Lowes's The 
Road to Xanadu, observe phenomena larger than mere influences upon a 
writer, making them secondary to the portrait of a mind. Starkie in her 
study shows certain omissions of movements creating the general intel- 
lectual background of English literature during this period. She omits 
the influence of Positivism in the 19th century and Bergson, Mounier, and 
Sartre later. Medievalism, to which she pays no attention, receives contin- 
uing interest from Southey to Aldington. Imagism is implicit in Gustav 
Kahn’s Les données immédiates de la conscience. 


— Roger Wiehe 


GEORGIA REVIEW, XIV:4, Winter 1960. 


1567. Drake, Robert Y., Jr. “Frances Newman: Fabulist of Decadence,” 
pp. 389-398. The four published books of Georgia-born Frances Newman 
—The Short Story’s Mutations, Six Moral Tales from Jules Laforgue, and 
the novels The Hard-Boiled Virgin and Dead Lovers Are Faithful Lovers 
—are today, over 30 years after her death, largely unread. The stylistically 
brilliant novels have as their major theme “modern decadence,” particu- 
larly the deterioration of relations between the sexes in modern society. 
The weakness of her work is its lack of ‘‘fixed values essential alike for 
judicious critical perception or sustained artistic creation.” 


1568. Stone, Edward. ‘Usher, Poquelin, and Miss Emily: The Progress 
of Southern Gothic,” pp. 433-443. Poe’s ‘The Fall of the House of 
Usher,” George W. Cable's “Jean-ah Poquelin,” and Faulkner’s “A Rose 
for Emily,” all examples of Southern Gothic, are similar in that all tell 
horrible stories of the decay of last representatives of once-powerful fam- 
ilies. However, Faulkner’s story is more closely related to Cable's, in 
that both, unlike Poe’s, are attached to a particular locale and present “a 
central conflict between a proud and doomed but indomitable last repre- 
sentative of an important family of a bygone era of the South and the 
weary of an encroaching and usurping civilization.” But Faulkner moves 

ond the rather conventional Gothic horrors of both Poe and Cable, into 
the investigation and presentation of pathological personality in terms not 
exclusively Southern but universal. 


— H. Grady Hutcherson 
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HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, LIV:2, April 1961. 


1569. Werkmeister, Lucyle. ‘The Early Coleridge: His ‘Rage for Meta- 
physics,’” pp. 91-123. No writer has reconciled Coleridge’s recollections 
with his juvenilia, but this attempt is important in understanding his 
mature thought. Coleridge reports that when he lost his “wild dream” 
of becoming a surgeon, he fell into a ‘rage for metaphysics.’” The two 
interest'—for medicine and metaphysics—both arose from his own suffer- 
ing, since Coleridge was strongly interested by “Cato’s” doctrine that 
suffering is caused by vice which cannot be ameliorated by human effort. 
Coleridge’s sense of guilt and resultant suffering is the basis for all his 
juvenilia; by 1787 he had become thoroughly Plotinian. From youthful 
study, Coleridge concluded that a fall from innocence is inevitable, that 
awareness of it results from guilt, that reflection is the only path to virtue. 
Later Berkeley and Burke were to help him form a comprehensive 


theology. 
— John Smith 


HORIZON, III:5, May 1961. 


1570. Cecil, David. “The Man Who Never Stopped Playing,” pp. 33-40. 
Except for brief departures, Max Beerbohm lived near Rapallo, Italy, 
from 1910 till he died in 1956. During this time, he satirized the follies 
of mankind mostly by “improving” the books in his library: he faked 
fly-leaf inscriptions, altered portraits, and filled page margins with ludi- 
crous drawings. 


1571. Nicolson, Harold. ‘The Romantic Revolt,” pp. 58-88. Although 
the fashion today is to disapprove of “classic” and “romantic” as terms 
which designate two distinct shades of thought and feeling, people in the 
latter half of the 18th century “did in fact become tired of the old doc- 
trines of symmetry or ‘correctness’ and came to attach importance to 
freer and more individual methods of self-expression.” Romantics in Eng- 
land, Germany, and France preferred “freedom to order, adventure to 
conformity, surprise to recognition, imagination to correctness, the natural 
to the artificial, the irregular to the regular, individual experience to tra- 
dition.” Twentieth-century principles of justice, liberty, and tolerance 
derive directly from the Romantic Revolt. But above all, “the legacy of 
the Romantic Revolt is energy and joy.” 


1572. Highet, Gilbert. “Our Man in Purgatory,” pp. 116-117. Graham 
Greene’s work divides itself into books about crime, religion, and politics. 
The crime books are cheap and unrealistic; the religious books are im- 
rovers the political books reveal the author’s limited awareness of world 
conditions. 


— Russell M. Goldfarb 
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JOHN O’LONDON'S, IV:79, April 6, 1961. 


1573. McLaren, Moray. ‘Compton Mackenzie,” pp. 375-376. Macken- 
zie’s fertile versatility has confounded the critics, who, remembering his 
Sinister Street, have overlooked his later varied and important writings. 

— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART 
CRITICISM, XIX:3, Spring 1961. 


1574. Pizer, Donald. ‘Evolutionary Ideas in Late Nineteenth-Century 
English and American Literary Criticism,” pp. 305-310. There are three 
distinguishable phases in the influences of evolutionary ideas on literary 
criticism: (1) 1870-80, essentially pre-Darwinian critics “drew upon 
evolutionary ideas to support preconceived critical and ethical positions” 
(Sidney Lanier, E. C. Stedman); (2) 1880-90, critics relied upon Spen- 
cerian and Darwinian theory to construct their systems (H. M. Posnett, 
John Addington Symonds, Hamlin Garland, Thomas Sergeant Perry, Wil- 
liam Morton Payne); (3) 1890-present, critics and artists absorbed into 
critical practice and belief “certain by-products of the evolutionary con- 

tion of the nature of literature and the function of the critic’ (Brander 
Matthews, H. H. Boyesen, Edward Dowden, W. D. Howells, George 
Pellew). Evolutionary thought has had three continuing effects on literary 
criticism: (1) the belief in literary change, (2) the concern with environ- 
mental influences on the literary product, and (3) the analogy of the critic 
to the scientist. 


1575. Bluestone, George. “Time in Film and Fiction,” pp. 311-315. 
“Both novel and film are time arts, but whereas the formative principle in 
the novel is time, the formative principle in the film is space.” The two 
forms mutually illuminate by their differences as well as their similarities. 


1576. Sutton, Walter. ‘‘Contextualist Theory and Criticism as a Social 
Art,” pp. 317-325. In place of contextualist theory, which describes the 
etic response to literature as ‘an experience of rapt contemplation 
qualitatively distinct from ordinary Drag: se or contemplation,” Sutton 
would substitute a theory asserting that ‘the poem as a whole cannot be 
known under any circumstances,” even with the help of referential data 
from political, psychological, religious, or sociological systems of thought. 
Therefore, criticism should return to the vocation it enjoyed in the 1930’s 
and think of itself as ‘‘a social act, a disinterested common effort to share 
and contribute to the further understanding of the formal nature of the 

literary work.” 
— Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC 
PHILOLOGY, LIX:4, October 1960. 


1577. Stillinger, Jack. “The Biographical Problem of Astrophel and 
Stella,” pp. 617-639. External biographical evidence contained in the 
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sonnets, and evidence in the testimony of Sidney's contemporaries does 
not justify the orthodox critical opinion that A & S autobiographically de- 
sctibes Sidney's love for Penelope Rich. Stella cannot then be positively 
identified, nor can the love described be assumed to be more than a series 
of compliments. To interpret the poems in any other way is to distort 
their meaning and to falsify Sidney's biography. 


1578. Steadman, John M. “Image and Idol: Satan and the Element of 
Illusion in Paradise Lost,” pp. 640-654. “Milton portrayed Heaven and 
Hell consistently in terms of epistemological oe we and appear- 
ance, revelation and illusion, right reason and fallacy.” Satan accords with 
conventional demonology and the principal tenets of Renaissance critical 
doctrine as an effective delineation of error. His pretensions to heroic 
virtue and heroic leadership are demonstrated to be false by means of the 
inversion of the moral and political orders of Hell; his heroic character 
is consistent, however superficial, throughout PL and is based on conven- 
tional heroic types. 


1579. Angus, Douglas. ‘The Theme of Love and Guilt in Coleridge's 
Three Major Poems,” BP. 655-668. Coleridge’s psychoneurotic pattern 
of narcissism inevitably developed “‘a feeling of guilt within the very heart 
of the erotic impulse.” Through the use of folklore subjects in “The An- 
cient Mariner,” “‘Christabel,”’ and ‘Kubla Khan” he reveals his inner life 
with “an intensity of the imagination reflecting an unconscious urge to 
load symbols with guilt associations.’’ Throughout these poems run the 
ambiguous mother figure, the taboo, through guilt, the moon as mother, 
ravaged breast symbols, and so on. 


1580. Pinkus, Philip. ‘A Tale of a Tub and the Rosy Cross,” pp. 669- 
679. “Ultimately, Rosicrucianism becomes one of the major unifying de- 
vices of A Tale of a Tub, joining under the same symbol the satire on 
religion and the satire on learning.” The accumulation of allusion makes 
Rosicrucianism the link between enthusiasm and madness, a commentary 
on “man’s ingenious pursuit of the unknowable.” 


1581. Clavering, Rose, and John T. Shawcross. “Anne Milton and the 
Milton Residences,” pp. 680-690. The Milton family owned and resided 
in a suburban home in the parish of St.-Martin-in-the-Fields in 1631/2; 
this house was probably the residence of the Phillips family until Phil- 
lips’s death, and the “haunts of the Muses” for Anne’s brother John from 
1623-31. 


1582. Garbaty, Thomas Jay. “Chaucer’s Guildsmen and their Fraternity,” 

pp. 691-709. A few facts serve as a corrective to generally valid earlier 

discussions of CT 361-381. The guildsmen described in the Prologue are 

= specifically cloth workers of the Guild of St. Fabian and St. 
astian of St. Botolph’s Church, Aldersgate. 
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1583. Rosier, James L. ‘Old English Glosses to an Epistle of Boniface,” 
p. 710-713. This transcribes Brit. Mus. Ms Cotton Vitellius E XIV, fol. 
238v—a continuous gloss to a letter of Boniface IV. 


1584. Hodgins, Francis, Jr. “The Dreiser Letters’ (rev.-art., Letters of 
Theodore Dreiser, ed. Robert H. Elias, and Letters to Louise: Theodore 
Dreiser's Letters to Louise Campbell, ed. Louise Campbell), Pp. 714-720. 
These letters provide additional material for confirming and clarifying 
the generally accepted view of Dreiser as thinker and as novelist. Dreiser 
is dissociated from any cultural and literary tradition as “a result of indif- 
ference and a failure of critical intelligence.” He was paradoxically at- 
tracted to both mysticism and mechanism; but imaginative response to 
experience animates both his letters and his best novels. 


, LX:1, January 1961. 


1585. Smith, John Hazel. “Shylock: ‘Devil incarnation’ or ‘Poor man 
... wronged’ ?” pp. 1-21. “The differences between the Shylock of IIL iii 
and IV.i and the Shylock of the first part of the play are the differences 
of a man who develops under the impetus of events during the play.” 


1586. Slote, Bernice. ‘La Belle Dame as Naiad,” pp. 22-30. ‘To con- 
sider La Belle Dame as naiad is to draw on a universal myth involving the 
impossible yearning for the mingling of two worlds, and the destructive 
= of illusion.’” Keats’s most immediate sources for the naiad myth are 

he Tempest and John Hamilton Reynolds’s The Naiad: A Tale (1816) 
as well as its source, the Scottish ballad ‘'The Mermaid of Galloway.” 


1587. Patterson, Charles I. “The Keats-Hazlitt-Hunt Copy of Palmerin of 
England in Relation to Keats's Poetry,” pp. 31-43. Keats had in his 
sion and made notations in a copy of Robert Southey’s Palmerin of 
England during his great creative period of 1819. His reading of certain 
=—_ made a contribution to the structure and meaning of The Fall of 
yperion, Eve of St. Agnes, and Ode on a Grecian Urn. 


1588. Worth, George J. “The Genesis of Jo the CrossingSweeper,” pp. 
44-47. The probable source of Jo the crossing-sweeper of Bleak House 
is Mary Carpenter’s Reformatory Schools, reviewed by James Hannay in 
Household Words on 30 August 1851. 


1589. Randall, Dale B. J. ““Axa and the Prince: A Rediscovered Novela 

and Its English Translator,” pp. 48-55. The story of Axa and the Prince 

is an entertainment inserted in The Spanish Gallant, translated (1640) by 

gm Style from Lucas Gracian Dantisco’s Galateo Espanol (Barcelona, 
595). 


1590. Baker, Donald C. “A Crux in Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tale: Dori- 
gen’s Complaint,” pp. 56-64. Dorigen’s complaint is “a carefully shaped 
and molded passage of rhetoric designed to illuminate the character of 
Dorigen, the nature of her marriage, and the Franklin’s idea of marriage.” 
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It sets the stage for the three decisions of Dorigen, Arveragus, and Aure- 
lius, and adumbrates the Franklin’s moral of mutual trust as the essential 


ingredient of any marriage. 


1591. Litz, Francis E. ‘“Pope’s Use of Derham,” pp. 65-74. There are 
striking resemblances between many passages in the Essay on Man and 
William Derham’s Physico-Theology: or A Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God from his works of Creation (1713) and Astro- 
Theology (1715). 


1592. Chapple, J. A. V. “Christopher Codrington’s Verses to Elizabeth 

Cromwell,” pp. 75-78. The poem reprinted here is included in a 17th- 

century manuscript book containing many of the early verses of Charles 
on. 


1593. Lynen, John F. ‘“‘Frost’s Works and Days’ (rev.-art., Robert Frost: 
the Trial by Existence, Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant), pp. 111-119. Con- 
trary to Miss Sergeant’s view and Frost’s own statements on the subject, 
it seems likely that the poems for North of Boston (1914) were written 


or at least thoroughly reworked during Frost’s stay in England, 1912-15. 
: — Barbara A. Paulson 


KENTUCKY FOLKLORE RECORD, VII:1, January-March 1961. 


1594. Coppage, Noel. ‘Fights, Fiddles, and Foxhunts,” pp. 1-14. Tales 
having to do with fighting, playing or listening to or dancing to a fiddle, 
and fox hunting are rooted in an area “roughly ten miles wide across 
Ohio County from Olaton on the Grayson County border to Adaburg.” 


1595. Williams, Curtis. ‘John Kelley,” pp. 15-16. The words of the 
ballad are printed. The ballad tells about the Kelleys, who were con- 
stantly feuding with their neighbors. The ballad a in the thesis of 
Cratis D. Williams, but is contributed by Curtis Williams. 


1596. Winkelman, Donald M. “Folklore in a Small College,” pp. 17-22. 
A study of folklore at the college and university can become a part of 
the assigned work in other literature courses if the curriculum provides 
no regular courses in folklore. A world literature course offers such an 


opportunity. 


1597. Woodbridge, Hensley C., and D. K. Wilgus. “Bibliography of 
Kentucky Folklore for 1960,” pp. 23-33. The bibliography lists books, 
articles, recordings, book reviews, and theses dealing with Kentucky 
folklore and published in 1960. 

— Grace Pleasant Wellborn 


LA TORRE, VIII:31, July-September 1960. 


1598. Bartres, J. Raymundo. “De Poe a Hemingway pasando por 
Baroja,” pp. 165-171. The influence of Edgar Allan Poe on Pio Baroja, 
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beginning with Vidas sombrias (1900), remained steady throughout the 
ears. Baroja’s admiration was for Poe’s works not his person. Baroja 
considered The Raven Poe's best poem and The Gold Bug his best story. 
He was thoroughly familiar with Poe’s works and derived his deductive 
spirit from Poe. Baroja, on the other hand, felt great admiration for 
the man Hemingway but very little for the writer Hemingway. In turn, 
Hemingway has demonstrated great regard for Baroja. He j homage 
to the Spanish writer during the latter's last illness, openly declaring that 


Baroja had taught him much. [In Spanish] 
— John D. Williams 


LOCK HAVEN BULLETIN, I:2, 1960. 


1599. Stein, William Bysshe. “Melville and the Creative Eros,” pp. 13- 
26. Melville’s poem ‘After the Pleasure Party” objectifies the sexual con- 
flicts which were at the root of his creative powers. Specifically, it reveals 
Melville’s desperate and Puritanism-motivated effort to subjugate eros to 
logos. Finally he achieves a reconciliation between the two. 


1600. Wyld, Lionel D. ‘The Enigma of Poe: Reality vs. /’Art pour 
Art,” pp. 34-38. While Poe’s art has its roots in the reality of his own 
experiences and observations, the reality has been transformed by his 
literary technique. 


1601. Seronsy, Cecil C. “Daniel’s Complaint of Rosamond: Origins and 
Influence of an Elizabethan Poem,” pp. 39-57. Though Daniel’s Com- 
plaint of Rosamond was based on Sackville’s “Induction” to the Mirror 
for Magistrates and on Churchyard’s “Shore’s Wife” in that collection, 
as well as various chronicles, Daniel added several original elements to 
the story and used several innovations in technique. It influenced Anthony 
Chute, Thomas Lodge, Giles Fletcher, William Shakespeare (The Rape 
of Lucrece), Michael Drayton, Thomas Edwards, Christopher Brooke, 
Thomas Middleton, and Patrick Hannay, as parallels show. Of these the 
most important influences may be found in Drayton. 


1602. Ryals, Clyde De L. “The Two Desires: Ambivalence toward 
Action in Arnold,” pp. 58-68. In Arnold’s poems of the 1860's are re- 
flected his dilemma about whether to choose the life of action or that of 


inaction; he seems first on one side and then on the other. 
— S. J. Sackett 


MEANJIN, XIX:1, March 1960. 


1603. Buckley, Vincent. “‘Capricornia,” pp. 13-30. The apparent form- 
lessness of Xavier Herbert’s novel reflects the disorder of life itself; its 
apparent subject, the exploitation of the Australian aborigines by the 
whites, stands for the broader theme of the injustice of life. The per- 
vasive irony of the style is really Herbert's view of life; the humor de- 
tives from the fact that “every turn in the episode is guided by misunder- 
standing, negligence, or chance—or all three working together”—and 
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thus reflects Herbert's image of the world. The characters are not rounded, 
but they give the illusion of roundness because the villains are capable of 
heroism and the heroes of villany. 


1604. Herbert, Xavier. ‘I Sinned against Syntax,” pp. 31-35. After 
completing Capricornia and being awarded the Australian Literature 
Society's Gold Medal for it in 1940, Herbert tried to write another book, 
but conflicting advice from friends and critics made it impossible. After 
the war, he went alone into the wilderness, living as a hermit for four 
years, writing his new book and inventing a new syntax for it. No one 
would accept it. In the meantime he wrote Sever Emus, also in his new 
style. After the devastating reviews, he saw that his new syntax was 
preposterous and rewrote the postwar book under the title of Soldiers’ 
Women; now that it is being published, he has another novel written in 
the new syntax which must be rewritten before it can appear. 


1605. Wilkes, G. A. “The Interpretation of The Burden of Tyre,” pp. 
71-77. C. J. Brennan’s narrative poem, ee until 50 years after 
it was written, attacks England as ‘Tyre’ for her part in the Boer War 
and also, more broadly, attacks mankind for renouncing a vision of Eden 
_in favor of “‘a life of violence and conquest.” The worst of it is that they 
have (as Kipling did) devised a standard of values which justifies their 
bestiality. 


1606. Semmler, Clement. ‘Solving the Problem of James Joyce,” pp. 
78-83. Richard Ellman’s new biography of Joyce has finally solved what 
used to be the crucial problem of Joyce scholarship—the author's life. 


1607. Cherry, Wal. “The Piccadilly Bushman and Prisoners’ Country,” 
pp. 92-95. These two new Australian plays show the contrasts of their 
authors, Ray Lawlor and Vance Palmer respectively: Lawlor is a master 
of form but “struggles for something to say,” while Palmer is aa 
for adequate form. Of these plays, Palmer’s is the better, though marr 
by indecision about the theme and ‘‘no concept of theatrical possibilities,” 
because Lawlor’s is too slick and commercial. 

— S. J. Sackett 


MODERN DRAMA, III:4, February 1961. 


1608. Wentz, John. “The Second MLA Conference on Modern Drama,” 
pp. 335-338. Among subjects discussed were the need for a special sec- 
tion within the MLA for members interested in drama since 1870, recent 
bibliography on Expressionist drama, the need for a definition of Expres- 
sionism, needs in O'Neill scholarship, and the characteristics of the “New 
Drama.” 


1609. Goldsmith, Arnold L. “The ‘Discovery Scene’ in Billy Budd,” pp. 
339-342. The dramatic version of Billy Budd by Louis O. Coxe and 
Robert Chapman is superior to Melville’s version, because the play makes 
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Billy Budd kinetic, the novel makes him static. Also the play is superior 
because it adds a “discovery” scene which results in the spiritual regenera- 
tion of the hero. This scene, the final interview between Captain Vere 
and Billy Budd, is left undescribed by Melville. 


1610. Nethercot, Arthur H. ‘The Psychoanalyzing of Eugene O'Neill,” 
Part Two, pp. 357-372. Most of the critics of the period before 1950 
did not believe that O’Neill’s “capture” by the school of modern psy- 
chology had ‘‘eventuated in his improvement as a playwright.’’ Only 
Oscar Cargill discussed the subject in detail. Since 1950 Edwin A. Engel 
has suggested the possible influence of a number of psychologists. Doris 
V. Falk’s study, Eugene O'Neill and The Tragic Tension, is an effort to 
work entirely from the “admittedly limited viewpoint of the psycho- 
analyst.” In addition to the influence of Freud, Jung, Adler, Falk adds 
insights relating O'Neill to Erich Fromm and Karen Horney. 


1611. Stock, Ely. “A Masque of Reason and J. B.: Two Treatments of 
the Book of Job,” pp. 378-386. Frost’s A Masque of Reason and Mac- 
Leish’s J.B. reflect a common concern with the problem of evil. Both 
lean heavily on the opening and closing chapters - the Book of Job, and 
so sacrifice some of the poetic possibilities of the central chapter of Job. 
Both, dissatisfied with Job’s answer to the question of evil, emphasize 
the role of Job’s wife. The modern ts differ in tone; Frost uses a 
conversational and humorous tone, suitable for the “‘farce-like situation 
he creates.” MacLeish’s resolution is “that love can grow in a world 
where there is apparently no love.” Frost’s resolution was deferred to the 
later work, A Masque of Mercy. 


1612. Knieger, Bernard. “The Dramatic Achievement of T. S. Eliot,” 
pp. 387-392. Eliot’s five completed plays have in common a static 
quality; the protagonists become aware of the nature of their moral 
struggles, not through struggle and conflict, but by self-analysis, or assist- 
ance from without. The chorus is used in a satisfying way in Murder in 
the Cathedral, though not in the other plays. Poetry in Marder in the 
Cathedral possesses a “vividness of imagery and metaphor, portrayal of 
character . . . by subtle shifts in poetic rhythms.” Poetry in the other 
completed plays is frequently ‘prose masquerading as ty.” If Eliot 
were to have assisted in the creation of a modern poetic drama, he should 
have persisted in the direction of Murder in the Cathedral. 


1613. Dusenbury, Winifred. “Baby Doll and The Ponder Heart,” pp. 
393-395. The movie script for Tennessee Williams's Baby Doll is derived 
in plot from two early one-act plays, 27 Wagons Full of Cotton, and The 
Long Stay Cut Short or The Unsatisfactory Supper. However in setting 
and in characterization, the movie script differs considerably from the 
two Plays: the source of character and setting ‘might more likely’ be 
found in Eudora Welty’s The Ponder Heart. 
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1614. Hurt, James R. “Suddenly Last Summer: Williams and Melville,” 
pp- 396-400. The theme of Suddenly Last Summer may be the character- 
istic Melville one that the universe is neutral, that a given individual's 
adaptation to the universe will shape his concept of it, znd determine in 
some sense his own fate. If he projects his love or hate upon it, it will 
accommodate him to his expected ends. Williams’s application of this 
theme is to the narrower universe of sex, but ‘the surface horrors of the 
plot” should not prevent recognition of the play's thematic coherence 
and unity. 


, 1V:1, May 1961. 


1615. Brick, Allan. ‘A Note on Perception and Communication in Beck- 
ett’s Endgame,” pp. 20-22. On at least “‘one important plane,” Endgame 
attempts to show how ‘‘man’s attempts at perception and communication 
relate to his assurance of individual existence.” The symbolization is open 
enough to refer either to processes within the individual or to relationships 
between individuals. 


1616. Knepler, Henry. ‘Translation and Adaptation in the Contemporary 
Drama,” pp. 31-41. The contemporary drama of Western culture sug- 
gests some generalizations about translations. Since drama is a communal 
experience, it presents special problems for the translator. Plays therefore 
should attempt to achieve ‘‘equivalent effect,” not literal accuracy. This 
requires adaptation, not translation. Such an adaptation must take into 
account the manner of presenting a play, the linguistic usages, and the 
cultural aspects of the two societies. Christopher Fry translated Anouilh’s 
L’ Alouette; Lillian Hellman adapted the same play, with differences that 
are ‘profound and necessary.” Opponents of the concept of adaptation 
should remember that each generation requires a new adaptation; if the 
play becomes a classic, a close rendering may be added to the series of 
translations. 


1617. Schwartz, Kessel. ‘‘Benavente on Shakespearean Characters,” pp. 
60-62. Jacinto Benavente, “influenced by Shakespeare in many of his 
dramas,” wrote extensively on Shakespearean issues, with ag attention 
to questions of character and motivation. He was particularly interested in 


Lear, Hamlet, and a number of feminine characters. 
—Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LVIII:3, February 1961. 


1618. Silverstein, Theodore. ‘Wife of Bath and the Rhetoric of Enchant- 
ment; or, How to Make a Hero See in the Dark,” pp. 153-173. Her be- 
lief that women must have sovereignty in marriage suggests the wife's 
character of an experienced woman who knows how to assert her will over 
men. She deftly satirizes the friar’s sexuality as she moves into her tale. 
“Comic exaggeration is her forte, but tempered by delicate play.”” Many 
passages illustrate the subtle distortions of the wife’s comic satire, such 
as those dealing with the rape, the story of Midas, the conclusion in bed. 
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Three analogues of the wife’s tale—two of Sir Gawain and one by John 
Gower—show how the wife’s tale is carefully shaped by her feminine 
sensibility which stands chivalric convention on its head. She may 
thus be conceived as “the poor man’s Eleanor of Aquitaine.” 


1619. McFadden, George. “Probings for an Integration: Color Symbol- 
ism in Wallace Stevens,” pp. 186-193. Wallace Stevens referred to a 
attern of natural color symbols to integrate the discrete experiences of 
the perceptive imagination. Black is the limit, death, formless matter. 
White is also finality, stasis, shape and form. Red is the color of aging 
stars, of the feebly real, of time as measured by the sun. Bronze, brown, 
orange are shades of red. Green, the most important color symbol, is 
vital force and change, the pressure of reality upon the human spirit. Blue 
is the imagination that age ae nature or reality. Ultraviolet, or total 
blue, is ‘‘where the sounds of poetry are shaped out of the creative dark.” 


1620. Schwartz, Elias. “The Date of Chapman’s Byron Plays,” pp. 201- 
202. The source of the Byron plays is Edward Grimeston’s history of 
France, which George Chapman probably read in Ms. Other evidence 
also supports 1605 as the year of their composition. 


1621. Brooks, Roger L. “Matthew Arnold and the Pall Mall Gazette,” 
pp. 202-203. His magne’ diaries (at Yale) provide evidence of 
Arnold’s authorship of at least four essays published in the Pall Mall 
Gazette in 1865 and 1873. 

— Martin Kallich 


MONAT, XII:137, February 1960. 


1622. Wagenbach, Klaus. ‘‘‘Den Schild der Worte um die eigene 
Blésse stellen,’ ’’ pp. 76-85. Essay-review of Cozzens’s By Love Possessed 
and its German translation. Cozzens’s conservativism, which indulges in 
perseilices of “old-line Americans” and tries to hide its insufficiencies 
rom outsiders may account for the unusual success of that badly written 
book with its pseudo-philosophical statements. (In German) 

— Franz H. Link 


MONTH, CCXI, May 1961. 


1623. Maison, Margaret M., and Brocard Sewell. ‘The Mission of 
Gaiety: Henry Harland: 1861-1905,” pp. 302-306. Henry Harland, pro- 
lific novelist, editor of the Yellow Book, Bohemian, and convert to Roman 
Catholicism, is remembered mainly for two light novels, The Cardinal’s 
Snuffbox and My Friend Prospero. His fiction may seem dated and 
superficial to a reader of today, but it is still bright with wit, kindliness, 


and gaiety. 


— Dougald B. MacEachen 
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NATION, CXCII:2, January 14, 1961. 


1624. Bonheim, Helmut. “American Books in Vienna,” pp. 37-38. The 
USIS Amerika-Haus library in Vienna is stocked with material intended 
to be and thought to be “‘typical’’ of America. Material representative 
of the higher levels of American culture is not made available to the aver- 
age Austrian, who, unlike the average American, “is willing to respect 
achievements he does not personally enjoy.” Austrian intellectuals can 
find little in the library except confirmation of their dim view of American 


culture. 


, CXCII:4, January 28, 1961. 


1625. Algren, Nelson. ‘Remembering Richard Wright,” p. 85. Wright's 
significance is his “impact . . . upon the conscience of humanity’’—his 
challenge to a persecuting and prosecuting society, ‘“Let’s see your hands.” 


, CXCII:10, March 11, 1961. 


1626. Goodman, Paul. “Notes on the Underworld,” pp. 215-217. For 
“our own disposition to write up the unutterable, the unmentionable, and 
the underworld” there are three general motives: ‘“‘our wretched universal 
reporting and spectatoritis”’; a search in the underworld for a vitality 
absent from the “legitimate world”; and an attempt “ ‘to get rid of stand- 
ards’ altogether and indeed of ‘writing’ altogether’’—‘‘not to substitute 
the underground as a new power, but to form a new community from 
scratch.” The third motive could produce beneficial results. “Culturally,” 


however, the Beats, ‘‘and we, are not yet up to this nihilism.” 
— T. O. Mallory 


NATIONAL REVIEW, X:7, February 25, 1961. 


1627. Wills, Garry. ‘Elusive Matterhorn” (rev.-art., Newman the The- 
ologian, Jan Hendrik Walgrave), pp. 120-121. The elusive Newman per- 
sonality, defying abstraction, is possibly best studied “in the company of 
real men, whose mysteries correspond in part to Newman’s own.” He 
and Samuel Johnson demonstrate numerous traits, reactions, and abilities 
in common. “The almost paralyzing cogency of their reflections on any 
subject can only be grasped if one comes to understand the entire dynamics 
of thought and life in each. For both men /ived a demonstration of the 
truths to which they devoted themselves.” 


, X:9, March 11, 1961. 


1628. Eastman, Max. “Mark Twain and Socialism,” pp. 154-155. Though 
intensely sympathetic toward the underprivileged, Twain did not em- 
brace socialism because he had too much common sense. 


, X:11, March 25, 1961. 


1629. Kenner, Hugh. “Apples, Planets, Dollars” (rev.-art., Impact: 
Essays on Ignorance and the Decline of American Civilization, Ezra 
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Pound), pp. 183-185. ‘‘Pound’s blessed innocence of the lust after sys- 
tem” accounts for the remarkable coherence of essays written over a span 
of 40 years. “It may yet prove to have been a turning point in American 
intellectual history that one man . . . undeterred by . . . reverence for 
symmetry, refused to believe that the main lines of American history had 
been established,” or that a poet must shun economics. His economic 
principles may be tabulated in eight points, but Pound’s own presentation, 
“constantly circulating from one fact or angle of view to another, is more 
enlightening.” 


, X:15, April 22, 1961. 


1630. Kenner, Hugh. ‘Poetry and Such: A Stilton Catechized Upon 
a Table,” pp. 250, 263. An anecdote about the careful connoisseurship 
of an eminent man of letters (T. S. Eliot?) in selecting cheeses may illus- 
trate his habit of “analysis and comparison” in the practice of literary 
criticism. The typewriting of poems over the past half century since 
“Prufrock” (1910) has developed “for expressive purposes its own typo- 
graphical decor,” upsetting to many readers no longer disturbed by metrical 
irregularities. Yet white space surrounding a line may eloquently signify 
meditation. 


1631. Kilpatrick, James Jackson. ‘‘Midnight at Midcentury,” pp. 252- 
253. Dos Passos’s new novel Midcentury is his best by far, “a k so 
boldly conceived and so brilliantly executed that younger innovators are 
outdistanced in a dozen pages.’ Though its theme is corruption in or- 
ganized labor, it is no mere anti-labor tract; it is the best work of a 
brooding ‘‘novelist-historian and historian-novelist,’”’ who has “learned his 


weaver’s art surpassing well.” 
— John O. Waller 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, No. 2, February 1959. 


1632. Frenzl, Richard. ‘Dichter und Schriftsteller als Etymologen,” pp. 
61-69. Poetic imagination sometimes hits the correct etymology of a word. 
In most cases it does not nor is intended to. Scholars may occasionally have 
to rely on their imagination but should not make it their method. (In 
German) 


1633. Graf, Gerhard. “To Feel Good, Badly,” pp. 81-86. “Well” 
and “good” in “I feel well’ (BE) and “I feel good” (AE) are both to 
be considered as adjectives. Ignorance of the correct use is responsible for 
the adverb form “badly” in “I feel badly” (AE). (In German) 


, No. 4, April 1959. 


1634. Oppel, Horst. “Elder Olson als Dramatiker,” pp. 153-164. Ol- 
son’s plays are satirical allegories and take up various literary traditions to 
give abundant play to his metaphysical imagination within established 
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myths. In his transformation of old and modern myths and forms he 
succeeds to show the illusionary quality of our present-day world of 
pretensions and to demonstrate human helplessness. (In German) 


, No. 5, May 1959. 


1635. Horne, Helen. ‘Henry James: “The Real Thing’ (1890), an At- 
tempt at Interpretation,” pp. 214-219. “The Real Thing’ probes the 
problem of the nature of art and of reality, revealing many differing 
views of the two. The dénouement, which critics have interpreted as 
contradictory to all that had gone before it, transforms the story to “art 
seen at its purest.” Mrs. Monarch’s act of humiliation restores the Mon- 
archs’ dignity and the “artist is almost overcome by the meaning of his 
profession, by a glimpse of what he could do.” 


1636. Zaic, Franz. ‘Zu Anouilhs Bearbeitung von Oscar Wildes The 
Importance of Being Earnest,” pp. 219-225. The ene of cognition 
is the central theme of Wilde’s The Importance. e plot relies on a 
delicate web of obvious lies and is in jeopardy of sinking back into its 
own abyss at any moment until the lies are revealed as truths. Demon- 
_ strating the limited human capability of cognizance the play becomes 

“pure comedy.” To keep on that level delicate handling was needed which 
is recognizable in Wilde’s different drafts and made obvious in his fre- 
quent use of understatement. Anouilh’s adaptation destroys this atmos- 
phere without providing a new conception of his own to justify it. (In 
German) 


, No. 6, June 1959. 


1637. Distel, M. ‘Katherine Mansfields Erzihlung Je ne parle pas 
francais. Ein Beitrag zur Interpretation anhand der Originalfassung,” pp. 
249-263. Mansfield’s story was abbreviated, purged, and misinterpreted 
by Murry. Structural analysis of the original version makes us see Du- 
quette as the hero of the story. He has an insight into the two worlds 
the division of which is symbolized in the words of the title. He feels that 
he cannot move into the other world represented ——— by Mouse. 
That he cannot forget Mouse is a sign that her world had been able to 
invade his own. (In German) 


1638. Schlingloff, Margot. “Miltons Bildersprache im Paradise Lost,” 
PP: 263-271. Milton uses especially three kinds of imagery: similes, meta- 
phors, and “situation images’ (varying intensity of description). There 
are more than 100 similes in comparison to only 20 metaphors. Most of 
the similes are used in Parts I, II, IX for dramatization of Satan’s rebel- 
lion and seducing. Metaphors are more frequent in connection with the 
static situation of Paradise. (In German) 


, No. 7, July 1959. 


1639. Milne, W. Gordon. “Stephen Crane: Pioneer in Technique,” pp. 
297-303. Crane, in his use of pictorial impressions, was a precursor 0 
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modern novelists such as Hemingway and Fitzgerald. Crane used color 
“to make his writing a series of lightning images.” He used primary col- 
ors, as does Hemingway, but Fitzgerald preferred pastels. A primary 
feature of Crane’s style is its simplicity; his greatest stylistic virtue is 
compression. Although Hemingway and Fitzgerald modified Crane’s 
style, they retained its essence—simplicity, spontaneity, and sensitivity. 


1640. Siihnel, Rudolf. ‘‘T. S. Eliots Stellung zum Humanismus,” pp. 
303-314. The paradox of Eliot is that his avant-gardism consists in the 
reactivation of tradition. The common basis for both is his prevailing 
humanism. This may be seen in his cosmopolitanism, his traditionalism, 
his conception of world literature, his pedagogical concern; and his critical 
activity. In contrast to his teachers he moves beyond modern humanism 
toward Christianity as the vital element of our tradition. The Four 
Quartets pass the test of the possibility of bridging the abyss between hu- 
manism and Christian faith by expressing genuine faith in valid objective 
poetic form. (In German) 


1641. Stiirzl, Erwin. ‘Evelyn Waughs Romanwerk: Makabre Farce oder 
‘Menschliche Komédie,’”’ pp. 314-326. Waugh’s profound knowledge 
of modern life and his realization of the superficiality of a society without 
God make him a powerful satirist of our time. In successful detail 
studies of contemporary morals he conceives a powerful picture similar 
to that of Balzac’s Human Comedy. But in spite of his skill in drawing 
original characters and singular situations his philosophy rarely informs 
the whole of the structure of his novels. His special power is that of a 
writer of farces in which people draw together in a macabre dance of death 
above the abyss our weet is approaching. (In German) 


, No. 8, August 1959. 


1642. Darenberg, Karl H. ‘“‘Charles Tomlinson. Dichter der jungen Gen- 
eration,” pp. 345-353. However particular the title of a poem by Tomlin- 
son may be, its subject is always universal and as such traditional. All 
his poems are interpretations of the phenomenon of art. “Flute Music” 
and “Dialogue” are analyzed as representative examples. While the uni- 
versal and timeless is demonstrated by the selection of his subjects, the 
general validity of the message may be seen in the maturity of form, the 
elaborate use of traditional techniques, and the musical rhythm of free 
verse. He has in common with his generation the breaking away from 
convention and the simultaneous taking up of tradition. (In German) 


1643. Kilian, Dietlinde. “Homemade Words,” pp. 375-377. Many 
examples (sources are not indicated) illustrate the multiple possibilities 
of word formation in modern English. (In German) 
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, No. 9, September 1959. 


1644. Fabian, Bernhard. “Samuel Johnson. Ein Forschungsbericht (1. 
Teil),” pp. 393-407. Research report covering material published since 
1951. (In German) 


1645. Mainusch, Herbert. “Gnade und Gerechtigkeit in Shakespeares 
Measure for Measure,” pp. 407-417. If the Duke had not delegated 
his power, he could hardly have acted otherwise than Angelo toward 
Claudio because it was his duty to reestablish the moral order of his state. 
He could certainly have rendered mercy, but it would not have had the 
pedagogical effect as in the actual play. The delegation of his power to 
Angelo makes it possible for him to educate his subjects, including 
Claudio, Julia, Angelo, and Isabella, without becoming a tyrant. His 
mercy is the crowning of an educational process. (In German) 


, No. 10, October 1959. 


1646. Fabian, Bernard. “Samuel Johnson. Ein Forschungsbericht (2. 
Teil),” pp. 441-454. Research report covering material published since 
1951, continued. (In German) 


1647. Haas, Rudolf. “Zum Todesmotiv im Werk Hemingways,” pp. 
455-465. Influenced by his experience of life and journalistic training 
and shaped by his attitude toward life and his ae toward reality, 
Hemingway's fiction becomes a close study of death, which he accepts as 
an absolute, and a series of variations on the subject of a secularized ars 
moriendi, in which life comes to its fullest realization at the moment 
before its extinction. Hemingway feels himself connected with death and 
the dead by a biographically conditioned passion to purify his own trau- 
matical experience of extreme situations in a valid statement on death in 
his fiction. Death for Hemingway is not a transition, but an end. His 
conception of death makes his work part of present-day thanatos literature, 
which is pervaded by pessimism, but which may teach us to die like men. 
(In German) 


1648. Preuss, Fritz. “-mobile,” pp. 480-482. Twenty-seven words with 
the suffix ‘“-mobile”—most of them not included in English-German dic- 
tionaries—are listed and discussed. (In German) 


: No. 11, November 1959. 


1649. Pira, Gisela. “Wynyard Browne: Holly and the Ivy. Versuch 
einer Interpretation,” PP: 508-515. After the theme of the play is com- 
pared with that of Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, its story is given in 
detail. The play is modern in so far as it shows the decreasing authority of 
the parson and the father of the family, the gulf between the generations, 
and the isolation of the individual. (In German) 


1650. Fuchs, Konrad. “Die Integration von Leben und Werk bei Thomas 
Hardy,” pp. 216-222. Hardy’s love of Wessex people and Wessex 
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countryside, his conservatism, his pessimism, and the influence of Darwin, 
Spencer, Schopenhauer, and the Oxford Movement have to be considered 
as facts conditioning his fiction. In his world we find these facts trans- 
formed to something entirely new, and the originality of this transforma- 
tion constitutes the genius of the poet Hardy. (In German) 


, No. 12, December 1959. 


1651. Link, Franz H. “Hawthornes Skizzen,” pp. 537-546. As far as 
their relation to reality is concerned, Hawthorne’s sketches cover all pos- 
sible forms between “report” and “‘tale.”” His best sketches are character- 
ized by the distance he keeps from the objects of his description and the 
symbolical meaning he sees in them. The particular occurrence or scene 
is universalized by being considered as representative or by the author's 
standpoint beyond the time and the space of the action deacsthed: The 
_ form of Hawthorne’s sketches is that of the panorama or pageant. 

ey are often summarized by a moral, in many cases in the form of a 
unifying symbol. Formally they are similar to those of his British contemp- 
oraries. They differ from them in the author’s particular interest in sin 
and isolation. But in the sketches these subjects are not developed into a 
tragic view of life as in the tales, where they demand a new way of 
writing. (In German) 


1652. Clark, Edward. “Winesburg, Ohio: An Interpretation,” 
552. The novel is affirmative, for the lives of the townspeople of Wines- 
burg prepare the young reporter for life. Anderson suggests that if the 


young learn that they will suffer, they will have an insight into reality. 


1653. Brockhaus, Wilhelm. ‘‘Terence Rattigan, The Winslow Boy. Uber 
den Autor und das Werk,” pp. 557-565. The Winslow Boy stands apart 
from other plays by Rattigan as the plot is developed on the background 
of objective values. These provide it with its a atmosphere and con- 
stitute its moral greatness. Altogether there are three levels to be distin- 
guished in the play: the plot, the problem, and the moral decisions of the 
characters. (In German) 

— Franz H. Link 

— George Hendrick 


NEW LEADER, XLIII:48, December 12, 1960. 


1654. Fiedler, Leslie A. “A Lonely American Eccentric: The Pleasures 
of John Hawkes,” pp. 12-14. In a post-experimental age, Hawkes re- 
mains as experimenter, “a Gothic novelist,” who “neither rewrites nor 
recapitulates, and, therefore, spares us neither terror nor truth.” “A lonely 
eccentric, a genuine unique,” he is “the least-read novelist of substantial 
merit in The United States.” In his studies of “love breeding terror,” he 
“dissolves the rational universe which we . . . manufacture” for ourselves; 
yet “‘in the random conjunction of reason and madness, blur and focus, 
he finds occasions for wit and grace.” 


— John O. Waller 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XV:2, September 1960. 


1655. Schmidt, Paul. “River vs. Town: Mark Twain’s Old Times on the 
Mississippi,” pp. 95-111. Old Times shows Twain as neither an apolo- 
gist for the gilded age, nor an alienated individual in the Emersonian 
tradition. The contrast between town and river is not the typical roman- 
tic conflict between civilization and nature, but a contrast between the 
commercialized negative community of town and the stimulating, self- 
fulfilling community of the river-pilots. 


1656. Elsbree, Langdon. “Jane Austen and the Dance of Fidelity and 
pais r-rel pp. 113-136. The dance is a pervasive motif in Austen’s 
novels. It is used to serve technical purposes in complicating actions of 
the plot or in establishing the rhythms of the total structure. As Jane 
Austen’s awareness deepened, she progressed from use of the dance as a 
symbol of social values to its use as a symbol of individual capacity and 
personal growth, as in Pride and Prejudice and Emma. 


1657. Lynch, James J. ‘Structure and Allegory in ‘The Great Stone 
Face,’ pp. 137-146. The structure of episodes in Haw- 
_ thorne’s story reveals an allegory of the four ages of man (childhood, 

young manhood, maturity, and old age) and of the four chief preoccupa- 
tions of men (the commercial, military, political, artistic). Its moral is 
that man must have perspective, which enables him to see reality beneath 
appearance and gives him humility of self-knowledge. 


1658. Thale, Jerome. “The Problem of Structure in Trollope,” pp. 147- 
157. Trollope’s novels appear structureless because they lack unified plots 
and a single dramatic focus. Trollope organizes his books as paintings 
are organized: by parallels, contrasts, repetitions. The Last Chronicle of 
Barset presents many variations on the basic motif of honesty, affording a 
means of seeing the same action or motive in many lights. The thematic- 
ally-structured novel always tends to be static, sacrificing intensity for 


comprehensiveness. 


1659. McKibben, Robert C. ‘The Image of the Book in —— 
Heights,” pp. 159-169. The rival worlds of the novel, Heathcliff’s an 
Edgar’s, are symbolized by the role of the books in each environment: 
Heathcliff’s wild nature rejects books, Edgar’s passive nature withdraws 
into books. The resolution of conflict in the love of young Cathy and 
Hareton is symbolized in their attitude toward books. 


1660. Philbrick, Thomas. ‘‘Melville’s ‘Best Authorities,’’’ pp. 171-179. 
The many authorities cited in White-Jacket have been taken as evidence 
of Melville’s wide research in naval history, but the bulk of expository 
material in the novel was drawn from three articles published in well- 
known journals of the day. That Melville made little effort to improve the 


language of his originals testifies to “his relative lack of interest in his 
role as expositor and propagandist.” ¥ 
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1661. Birdsall, Virginia O. ‘‘Hawthorne’s Oak Tree Image,” pp. 181- 
185. “Roger Malvin’s Burial” shows Hawthorne's skill in the use of 
symbol. The oak tree is variously used in the story: as a unifying device 
of the narrative, and as a symbol of the protagonist, of moral law, of time 
amidst timelessness. 


, XV:3, December 1960. 


1662. Fogle, Richard Harter. “Billy Budd: The Order of the Fall,” pp. 
189-205. The large affirmative elements of Melville’s Bi/ly Budd need re- 
emphasis after various heretical readings of the story as an exercise in 
irony. A story of magnification, not diminution, it has the qualities of 
Aristotelian tragedy; it is, for all its ambiguities, a ‘‘celebration rather than 
a condemnation of reality.” 


1663. Deen, Leonard W. “Heroism and Pathos in Hardy’s Return of the 
Native,” pp. 207-219. Despite elements of heroic tragedy in the early 
chapters of the novel, The Return of the Native expresses finally the 
same disillusioned tragic-ironic attitude of the later novels, reducing the 
tragic figure to a pitiable one in his conflict with the outer world of 
circumstance. 


1664. McCullen, Joseph T., and John C. Guilds. ‘The Unpardonable 
Sin in Hawthorne: A Re-examination,” pp. 221-237. Although the un- 
pardonable sin is universally recognized as a major theme in Hawthorne, 
few scholars understand it in its traditional and specific significance. 
Unpardonable sin in Hawthorne’s work, as in theology, is willful im- 
penitence. 


1665. Ranald, Ralph A. “The Sacred Fount: James's Portrait of the 
Artist Manqué,” pp. 239-248. Life and freedom are essential values in 
James’s theories of art, life, and love. The Sacred Fount dramatizes, 
through its narrator’s practice, the wrong kind of art, and through the 
other characters’ relationships, the wrong kind of love: in each case, a 
violation of personality. 


1666. Joseph, Brother. ‘“‘Art and Event in ‘Ethan Brand,” pp. 249- 
257. Hawthorne’s transformation of actual events and persons into the 
allegorical design of “Ethan Brand” was accomplished by the organizing 
idea of unpardonable sin. The success of the story testifies to Hawthorne’s 
often-denied virtue as a craftsman. 


1667. Perkins, George. “Howells and Hawthorne,” pp. 259-262. How- 
ells’s admiration of The Blithedale Romance, and of Hawthorne’s work in 
general, reflects his awareness that the aims of his own realism-theory and 
of Hawthorne’s romance-theory were not as disparate as one might think. 

— Sarah Youngblood 
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PARTISAN REVIEW, XXVII:2, March-April 1961. 


1668. McCarthy, Mary. “Characters in Fiction,’ pe: 171-191. There is 
“something burglarious’” about those modern novels in which the author, 
curled up within the personality of an Augie March, Holden Caulfield, 
or Humbert Humbert, puts on his ventriloquial act. The method has its 
great advantages; it can create characters—Benjy, Jason, Molly, Mr. Bloom, 
Henry Mulcahy, Gulley Jimson—but “the power of the author to speak in 
his own voice or through the undisguised voice of an alter ego, the hero, 
at once a known and an unknown, a bearer of human freedom,”’ has 
been lost. The loss of the “fluctuating play between the hero and the 
‘characters,’ that is, between the world as we feel it subjectively and the 
world as we know it as observers” leaves the common ground which 
should exist between author and reader unexplored. 


1669. Macdonald, Dwight. “London Letter,” pp. 248-259. The Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover trial was the best play of the London season. Despite 
the incompetence of the prosecutor and the prejudice of the judge, the 
jury had the good sense to acquit. 


1670. Heilman, Robert B. “The Western Theme: Exploiters and Ex- 
plorers” (rev.-art.), pp. 286-297. John Williams’s Butcher's Crossing is 
an exploration. The author rejects the formulae and easy solutions of the 
western story and “takes the hard way of surveying the land anew.” 


1671. Weisberg, Edzia. ‘The Triumph and Failure of D. H. Lawrence” 
(rev.-art.), pp. 309-314. Eliseo Vivas, in D. H. Lawrence, the Failure 
and the Triumph of Art, confines himself carefully to Lawrence the 
writer. He points out Lawrence’s confusion between an “ethics of duty” 
and an “ethics of satisfaction,” and recognizes that Lawrence had “but 
one story to tell, and told it and re-told it in not too many different 
guises. . . . Often right, rarely wrong, but just as rarely exciting or 
brilliant,” Vivas’s study “is an example of American criticism in its cur- 


rent phase of academic retrospection.”” 
— Stuart Levine 


POETRY, XCVII:6, March 1961. 


1672. Sandeen, Ernest. “Facing the Muse,” pp. 380-386. Auden’s new 
book Homage to Clio displays the familiar Auden brilliance, intellectual 
and technical virtuosity, and controlled range. Auden’s ge wri “histori- 
cal tone of voice” permeates this volume. He parallels declining Rome 
with the West: comfortable culture on the brink of dissolution. 


, XCVIII:1, April 1961. 


1673. Winters, Yvor. ‘The Poetry of Charles Churchill: Part I,” pp. 44- 
53. Churchill’s poetry uses “associative structure” without much imagery. 
Its immediate background is Dryden’s and Pope's satires. Until he de- 
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veloped freedom from their style, he was inferior to them. The early 

ms are tedious: the subjects of satire are often unimportant; “inspired 
digression” in imitation of Sterne is not successful. The Ghost and The 
Candidate, transitional pieces, have, though unsuccessful, flashes of great 
satire. 


1674. Tomlinson, Charles. ‘‘And the Eyelids Are a Little Weary,” pp. 
53-55. Lawrence Durrell’s “poetry has a comparable [to his novels} fuzzi- 
ness, an improviser’s smart redundancies as he weaves a theme to no par- 
ticular purpose and attempts to dazzle us with style.” Durrell’s poetry is 
smutty rather than Rabelaisian. The prime characteristic is “slackness.” 


1675. Read, Herbert. “On Translating Poetry,’ pp. 56-59. Stanley 
Burnshaw’s The Poem Itself assumes that a poem has an “‘identity” which 
can be mastered by meticulous reading. 


, XCVIII:2, May 1961. 


1676. Winters, Yvor. ‘The Poetry of Charles Churchill: Part II,” pp. 
104-117. The Dedication ridicules Bishop Warburton in the guise of a 
panegyric. Churchill uses the long sentence, unbroken by epigrammatic 
parts. The couplets, unlike Pope’s, are frequently not closed. Churchill con- 
trols autobiographical digressions by the recurring invocation to War- 
burton’s health. While proclaiming Warburton innocent of the crimes he 
describes, Churchill, by ironic indirection, reveals him guilty. Proclaim- 
ing his own sins which harm only himself, Churchill contrasts Warbur- 
ton’s public sins which harm the nation. ‘The poem makes use of the best 
elements of the preceding tradition and avoids nearly all of the worst.” 
— Hugh Pendexter III 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XLVII:2, April 1961. 


1677. Bessinger, J. B. ‘The Oral Text of Ezra Pound’s “The Seafarer,’ ” 
Pp. 173-177. Pound’s percussive self-accompaniment during the reading 
of this poem seems to have anticipated not only contemporary poetry 
recitals with bongo drums in night clubs, but the theory oT haan 
poetics of John C. Pope found in his The Rhythm of Beowulf. 

— G. Knepperath 


QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, LXVIII:1, Spring 1961. 


1678. Smith, A. J. M. “Graham Greene’s Theological Thrillers,” pp. 15- 
33. Brighton Rock, The Heart of the Matter, The End of the Affair, and 
The Power and the Glory are in the tradition of the drama of Christian 
redemption. Greene is the most original of the creators of the modern 
novel of violence and terror; his work is significant because for him the 
violence is never meaningless. He takes as his central problem man as a 
homeless wanderer in the waste land of the modern city and studies both 
man’s depravity and the working of grace. His obsession with the prob- 
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lem of ig ton his “entertainments” in the realm of writers like Mauriac, 
Bernanos, Kafka, and James. 
—R. E. Lee 


REGIONAL, III:4, April 1961. 


1679. Shaw, George Bernard. ‘Morality and Birth Control,” pp. 1, 4-6. 
Since the differences of opinion between one person and another regard- 
ing birth control are enormous, it is best for both the state and the Roman 
Catholic church to leave questions of gang aed “to the discretion of 
the couples concerned.” We are too far from knowing enough about the 
matter to allow either “spiritual or temporal powers” to control it with 
any real authority. 


1680. Dukore, Bernard. ‘The New Millionairess,” p. 3. The new movie 
is not a version of Shaw’s play. It is a new play authored by Mankowitz 
from an adaption by Riccardo Aragno. The film is “boring” and makes 
the play seem even better and better. 


1681. Glackens, Ira. ‘The First American Candida and Louise Closser 
Hale,” pp. 7-9. Louise Hale, known primarily for her work in motion 
pictures, was Proserpine in the first American run of Candida, December 
8, 1903. Her acting style was “decisive,” and the many books she wrote 


are still “delightful.” 
— Robert L. Peters 


RENAISSANCE NEWS, XIII:4, Winter 1960. 


1682. Candelaria, Frederick H. “Ovid and the Indifferent Lovers,” pp. 
294-297. Elegy Il,iv of Ovid’s Amores may have supplied Marlowe, 
Donne, Suckling, and Herrick with their pose of the indifferent lover. 
Marlowe, of course, translated the Amores. Donne in The Indifferent, 
as does Suckling’s second sonnet, uses the Ovidian pose and lines. Herrick, 
in his No Loathsomnesse in Love is obviously indebted to Ovid for the 
pose of the indifferent. 


1683. Pineas, Rainer. ‘Erasmus and More; Some Contrasting Theologi- 
cal Opinions,” pp. 298-300. More’s friendship with Erasmus remained 
firm, in spite of theological opinions which More would have held at 
least mildly heretical in authors other than Erasmus. More and Erasmus 
disagreed about the veneration of relics, pilgrimages, prayers to the 
saints, miracles, monastic vows, scripture reading, but More held Erasmus 
up to Tyndale as a man who, intending no malice, remained unsuspect of 


heresy. 


1684. McNulty, Robert. “Bruno at Oxford,” pp. 300-305. Although 
Bruno mentions his visit to Oxford, and Harvey mentions Bruno in his 
marginalia, Wood, describing the visit of the Polish Prince Alaski, does 
not mention Bruno, nor has evidence come to light which definitely estab- 
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lishes Bruno teaching at Oxford. However, George Abbott, master of 
University, and Archbishop of Canterbury, in Reasons . . . Unmasked 
. . . (Oxford, 1604) includes a paragraph, waspish and detailed, which 
describes Bruno, not only lecturing but borrowing without acknowledg- 
ment his lectures from Ficino’s de vita coelitus. Although the paragraph 
cannot be taken as final proof that Bruno lectured at Oxford, it makes 
his presence there more probable. 


, XIV:1, Spring 1961. 


1685. Staton, Walter F., Jr. “A Lodge Borrowing from Watson,” pp. 
3-6. The later of Lodge’s two rendering from Des Porte’s Diane, I, 34, 
he based on a Madrigal taken from Watson’s First Sett . . . Englished. 
Since he already had a superior version of the sonnet translated, his 
publication of the Watnon-desived version suggests either that he simply 
reached into a stock of his translations when he wished to publish or 
that there were earlier musical versions of Des Portes than Watson’s. 


1686. Kristeller, P.O. “Two Unpublished Letters to Erasmus,” Pp 6-14. 
This article presents the texts and discussion of recently discovered letters 


from Rutgerus Sycamber and Daniel Scevola to Erasmus. 
— A. L. Soens 


REVUE NOUVELLE, XXXIII:2, February 1961. 


1687. Gerard, Albert. ‘James Baldwin et la Religiosité Noire,” pp. 177- 
186. Go Tell It on the Mountain is no romanticized humanitarian tract, 
as was Uncle Tom's Cabin, for it has merit as literature. Its young author 
displays a remarkable talent. The theme of Go Tell It on the Mountain is 
strictly ethical and interior; the hero must choose between personal grati- 
fication and his ideals. The display of emotions and of convictions in its 
intensity recalls Dostoyevsky. The work is “extremely original and impor- 
tant” and deserves to be much more widely known. 


, XXXIII:3, March 1961. 


1688. Molitor, A. “L’Avocat du diable, par Morris L. West,” pp. 325- 
327. This, a novel of the first order, should be compared with the 
novels of Mauriac, Greene, and Bernanos. It has an exceptional force, its 
theme of sin and grace is profound, its characterizations are intense and 
credible, and its total effect contains a remarkable interior force. 


, XXXIII:4, April 1961. 


1689. Yerlés, Pierre. “Le Theatre de Samuel Beckett,” pp. 401-406. 
Like Ionesco, Vauthier, and others, Beckett is faithful to a particular logic 
of demystification. He destroys space and time. His “miracle” is that he 
creates a theater of the pure word as distinct from a theater of action and 
spectacle. He presents the agony of a dying world. His sympathy for 
his trapped “sub-humans” is colored by a certain romanticism which sets 
him apart from Ionesco. His typical character fears most of all his ulti- 
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mate isolation in a meaningless, god-absent universe, and he tries to 
remain in the presence of some other person willing to talk and thereby 
delay, if not prevent, his being entombed in nothingness. Godot has been 
Beckett's greatest success; his later works are complements of themes and 
attitudes presented in this powerful play. 


1690. Weyergans, Franz. “La Saison Des Pluies de Graham Greene,” 
PP. 417-420. Greene’s new novel is disappointing. It represents no 
advance in art or theme from his earlier works. We know that the hero, 
Querry, will be saved; how is the only question. Too many of the char- 
acters are silhouettes. De Ryckers and most of the priests lack any real 
depth of characterization. The novel is too subservient to its author's 


message. 
— Robert L. Peters 


SEQUOIA, VI:2, Winter 1961. 


1691. Tate, Allen. “Homage to Yvor Winters,” pp. 2-3. Winters the 
formalist does not reject experience; he concentrates it. “Winters rejects 
nothing; he brings his experience to order and form, and then order and 
form are themselves part of the experience.” 


1692. Guerard, Albert J. “The Brink of Darkness,” pp. 25-30. “Yvor 
Winters’s one short story, “The Brink of Darkness,’ is a major success.” 
It concerns the edge of paranoia and the threatened loss of identity. 


1693. Winters, Yvor. ‘The Poetry of Helen Pinkerton,” pe: 31-34. The 

poems show mastery of language and skill in rhetoric and prosody. ‘‘De- 

grees of Shade,” “Indecision,” and “Error Pursued II” are excellent. 
— Hugh Pendexter III 


SHAVIAN, II:3, February 1961. 


1694. Dunlap, Joseph R. “The Typographical Shaw: GBS and the 
Revival of Printing,” pp. 4-15. Shaw’s “vehement notions” of correct 
typography, notions he had learned from William Morris, were important 
contributions to good book-making. Only reluctantly was he persuaded to 
change his typography during the 20’s and 30’s from ten point to twelve 


point Caslon type. 


1695. West, E. J. “Disciple and Master: Shaw and Mozart,” pp. 16-23. 
Mozart seemed immensely alive to Shaw. He was a discovery of Shaw's 
youth, and never did Shaw lose his zest for the composer. In his music 
criticism he displayed an amazingly intimate knowledge of the many 
scores of Mozart in all musical genres. He was “quite possibly’ Mozart's 
“most devoted and articulate critic.” 


1696. White, William. “Irish Antitheses: Shaw and Joyce,” pp. 24-34. 
Though Shaw and Joyce never met personally, they had opportunities to 
judge one another’s work. In their few exchanges, Shaw “shows himself 
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kinder and more generous” than Joyce. Joyce early found Shaw's plays 
“offensive.” Shaw, in turn, protested the staging of Exiles in 1917 and 
helped to delay its appearance. When he saw a performance of it in 1926, 
though, he spoke favorably of it in a public debate two days later. He “‘rec- 
ognized” Joyce’s talent but “distrusted his subjects and his language.” 
Joyce wrote some unflattering notes for The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, 
which his English Players performed in Europe, and he was averse to 
sending Shaw any royalties from performances of his plays. 


1697. Hildeman, Per-Axel. “Shaw and the Anglo-Swedish Literary 
Foundation,” pp. 34-37. Shaw had difficulty converting his Nobel Prize 
for Literature for 1925 into a fund to publish Swedish writers in England. 
Shaw had the publication of Strindberg’s works in mind, and his enthusi- 
asm helped importantly to introduce the great Swedish writer to England 
and America. Currently, new translations of Strindberg are appearing in 
England and in the United States without Foundation assistance. Funds 
are being used instead to introduce the 18th-century writer and composer, 
C. M. Bellman, who is practically unknown outside Scandinavia, although 
he is “perhaps’’ Sweden’s “most original and gifted poet and ballad 
writer.” 

— Robert L. Peters 


SHAW REVIEW, IV:1, January 1961. 


1698. Beerbohm, Max, and others. “Translating Drama: A Saturday 
Review Debate,” pp. 2-10. This discussion of the best way to translate 
Russian plays into English centers around letters written by Beerbohm, 
Shaw, and Aylmer Maude in January 1905. Maude had helped to trans- 
late Tolstoy's “Power of Darkness.” Maude concludes that there are two 
ways of translating a play, “one for the library and the other for the 
stage,” the latter permitting more liberties with the text. 


1699. Geduld, H. M. “Bernard Shaw and Adolf Hitler,” pp. 11-20. 
Shaw made errors of judgment concerning Hitler. His explanation of 
Belsen was particularly “appalling.’”” He was never able to — 
the implications of anti-semitism, or of racism as the Nazi understood 
and practiced it. Perhaps Shaw’s advanced age explains his “comic strip 
analysis” of Hitler and the Nazi question. His remarks on Hitler show 
“that for the most part he had learned from history that he had learned 
nothing from history.” 


1700. Henson, Janice. “Bernard Shaw's Contribution to the Wagner 
Controversy in England,” pp. 21-29. Shaw was not one of the first 
critics in England to recognize Wagner's genius. By the 1880's the early 
operas were part of the regular London season, and the Ring was per- 
formed complete in 1886. Shaw was concerned primarily with Wagner's 
revolutionary, socialist spirit—this was the motive behind The Perfect 
Wagnerite. Shaw was sensitive to Wagner's shortcomings, and it was the 
revolutionary, youthful Wagner and not the older, politically conservative 
one that Shaw admired. 
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1701. Pallette, Drew B. “An Early Shaw Article on Actors,” pp. 27-29. 
The considerable space devoted by London journals and papers during 
the 80’s to discussions of drama may have accounted as much for Shaw’s 
being drawn to theatrical criticism as the influence of Archer. His early 
Drama Review article, “Qualifications of the Complete Actor,” which 
appeared on September 19, 1885, reveals “how closely he was following 
the controversy over the drama and acting.” 


1702. Weisert, John J. “Clothes Make the Man,” pp. 30-31. Shaw's 
abhorrence of cotton and linen and his preference for wool were based on 
his study of Dr. Gustave Jaeger’s Health Culture theories. 


, IV:2, May 1961.° 

1703. Dietrich, Richard Farr. “Shaw and the Passionate Mind,” pp. 2- 
11. Shaw's idea of “thought” is far different from traditional reason, 
“which freezes thought in time and space.” Reason to Shaw was ‘“‘the 
highest passion of the mind” acting ‘‘vitally upon the other passions” and 
seeking “to make delicate adjustments.” A study of several Shavian 
heroes shows that their mutual ethic is “largely” intuitive. The heroes 
have “twenty times the é/an vital of the ordinary man, and their passions 
are controlled by an even greater passion, “‘the passion of virtue, which is 
the passion of the mind.” 


1704. Leary, Daniel, and Richard Foster. “Adam and Eve: Evolving 
Archetypes in Back to Methuselah,” pp. 12-25. The archetypes for sev- 
eral of Shaw’s ideas of creative evolution appear fragmented and modified 
in Adam and Eve in Methuselah. A careful study of this play and its 
ideas and Man and Superman reveals how skillfully continuous many of 
Shaw’s most complex, advanced ideas were. 


1705. Zeltmann, William. “Shaw, Farleigh and a Collection,” pp. 25- 
28. Shaw’s collaboration with John Farleigh, the English artist, to create 
illustrations for The Adventures of the Black Girl in Her Search for God 
in 1932 have been collected and are in St. Louis. The collection includes 
12 drawings and watercolors by Shaw, 34 drawings by Farleigh, and 


several letters and notes by Shaw. 
— Robert L. Peters 


SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL, XXVI:3, Spring 1961. 


1706. Harder, Jayne Crane. ‘First Language or Second, English Is 
English,” pp. 184-189. The process of learning our language by imita- 
tion, by practice, and by memorization of rules and grammatical terms 
is not the study of English. The proper study of a language is the language 
itself, to be carried out by descriptive analysis. To observe the success of 
this kind of study as a foundation for an individual’s control of language, 
we have only to turn to those classes where it is used as the basis for 
teaching English as a second language. 


—G. Knepperath 
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SPECTATOR, No. 6926, March 24, 1961. 


1707. Leavis, F. R. “Genius as Critic” (rev.-art., Phoenix: The Posthu- 
mous Papers of D. H. Lawrence), pp. 412, 414. Phoenix reveals Law- 
rence’s “marvellous insight into the human psyche,” and it shows his 
versatility and the comprehensiveness of his culture and _ intellectual 
equipment. In his response to varied art products, he reveals a complete 
consistency to his belief that ‘‘ ‘Nothing matters but life.’ ”” These critical 
comments present to us ‘‘the rare being who is alive in every fibre.” 


, No. 6927, March 31, 1961. 


1708. Kermode, Frank. ‘The Spider and the Bee’’ (rev.-art., Essays and 
Introductions, W. B. Yeats; The Whole Mystery of Art, Giorgio Mel- 
chiori), pp. 448-449. Though as a critic Yeats was chiefly concerned 
with his own needs, his essays on Shelley, Blake, Morris, and Spenser 
reveal how prophetic he could be in his eve ort “no one has written 
with a keener sense of the modern import of that ‘realist of the imagina- 
tion’ Blake.” But the basic essays of this book are those on magic and 
on symbolism in poetry and painting. They reveal his life-long belief 
that magic and art were the same thing; they provide definite evidence 
of the slow formation and growth of images and ideas: “time and again 
one comes upon a phrase or an image that, perhaps thirty years later, 
flowered in some memorable poem.” Melchiori’s book is an- attempt to 
enlarge upon the significance of some images that Yeats remained faith- 
ful to throughout his poetic career: especially perceptive are his studies of 
the brazen beast of ‘““The Second Coming” and of the Leda image. Be- 
sides revealing why “ours is a world that drives its poets into magic,” 
Melchiori’s book supplies much information on the way Yeats went about 


writing poems. 
, No. 6931, April 28, 1961. 


1709. Raven, Simon. “The Courts of Cockayne” (rev.-art., The Complete 
Ronald Firbank, preface by Anthony Powell), pp. 613-614. The Flower 
Beneath the Foot, Prancing Nigger, and Concerning the Eccentricities of 
Cardinal Pirelli are the three novels that one must take as representative of 
Firbank’s world: an enduring world which has an atmosphere like no 
other. In this world there is ‘‘no moral framework on which to base re- 
proof”; there is “nothing gross about what happens”; and trouble, dis- 
grace, disease, and damnation are quickly dispelled by those in the Firbank 
world who are busy “drawing elaborate —— from the arts and 
pinching each other's thighs.” Firbank su in perpetuating such a 
world by his “emotional independence,” by his “canny relish for human 
frailty,” and, above all, because of his fexible, discriminating, and precise 
Prose. 


— Robert R. Yackshaw 
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SPECTRUM, IV:3, Fall 1960. 


1710. Damon, vee § “The Iliad and the Idea of History,” pp. 131-144. 
feeayes Achilles’s inations against the paradigmatic wisdom of his 
comrades, Homer is expressing the eighth century B.C. transition “from 
primitive, mythic modes of thought toward more scientific ways of view- 
ing the world and more analytic ways of viewing man’s place in it.” This 
expression is not precisely enunciated because it exists only in a struggle 
against the formulaic mode, i.e., Achilles either criticizes mythic examples 
or reinterprets them to fit his individual situation. 


1711. Marsh, Robert. ‘‘Observations on the Criticism of Yvor Winters,” 
pp. 146-162. Winters is outside the mass of new critics in his insistence 
that the poet not only is responsible for his poems, “but can and ought 
to know his responsibility.” He sees man as a rational and moral crea- 
ture; therefore poetry is “the employment of discursive reason about ex- 

rience,” i.e., statement, rather than mimesis or the creation of a fiction. 
His definition of the lyric poem limits both poet and critic. 


1712. Kahma, David. ‘Wyndham Lewis and the Archangel Michael,” 
pp. 176-191. Clippings from letters from Lewis to Kahma, with an pe 
cation of references to the “Archangel’”’ Michael Verigin, ‘‘divine ruler” 
of the Duokhobor sect then flourishing in western Canada during the 
period 1950-1952. 


, V:1, Spring 1961. 

1713. Kenner, Hugh. “Voices in the Night,” pp. 3-20. Samuel Beck- 
ett’s theme is Proust’s, the impossibility of communication between hu- 
mans, a theme which can be traced back to the replacement of humanistic 
dialogue by meditative philosophy (when Descartes discovered that you 
could think as well without ever getting out of bed). So Beckett's world 
consists of two humans trying through various means, usually physical, 
to make contact with each other. Comment C’est is Beckett’s most extreme 
statement of this theme. 


1714. Steen, John. “On Spenser's Epithalamion,” pp. 31-37. Spenser 
explores the theme of the artist as imitator of divine creation by means 
of conventional devices—allusion, imperative verb forms, and a coinci- 
dence-of the 24 stanzas of the poem with the hours of the day. ‘The poet 
continually and specifically connects the events of the marriage day with 
universal order.” 


1715. Glasheen, Adaline. “The Strange Cold Fowl in Finnegans Wake,” 
pp. 38-64. Belinda Doran, Joyce’s “original hen’ and “cold fowl” is 
Delia Bacon, an American Baconist of the Victorian era. Hawthorne de- 
scribes her in ‘‘Recollections of a Gifted Woman,” and wrote the preface 
to her Philosophy of Shakespeare’s Plays Unfolded (1857). This identi- 
fication serves to define one of the aspects of the composite image of the 
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eternal female as she appears throughout Joyce’s work (cf. Gretta Conroy 
in Dead’). 
— Barbara A. Paulson 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, 1:2, Spring 1961. 


1716. Rabkin, Norman. ‘Dramatic Deception in Heywood’s The Eng- 
lish Traveller,” pp. 1-16. Not only in action and language but also sig- 
nificantly in suggesting in his play the observance of certain conventions 
and then in not observing those conventions, Heywood puts across a single 
underlying idea in both main and on idea that life is uncertain 
when things are not what they seem. This device of consistent manipula- 
tion of dramatic convention provides both unity and theme for his play, 
and it forces both characters and audience to see the disparity between ap- 
pearance and reality. It then causes both to realize that life is a mystery, 
“the solution to which lies hidden behind any one of a number of appear- 
ances. 


1717. Hosley, Richard. “Was There a ‘Dramatic Epilogue’ to The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew?” pp. 17-34. Most probable is the theory that The 
Taming of the Shrew did not originally have a dramatic epilogue—"‘a 
short dramatic action following the play proper, normally performed by 
two or more actors, employing the same fictional situation as that of the 
induction, and concluding the dramatic action begun in the induction.” 
Observance of other induction plays of the time of The Shrew (after 
1600) shows a high B natiarn. with no dramatic epilogue, suggesting 
that the use of it was then old-fashioned. Evidence also shows that limita- 
tions of personnel in a company made it usual and desirable for actors 
in the induction to double in roles of the play proper, thereby making it 
inconvenient and for Shakespeare especially aesthetically bad to have his 
characters return after the play proper had ended. 


1718. Franklin, H. Bruce. ‘The Trial Scene of Webster’s The White 
Devil Examined in Terms of Renaissance Rhetoric,” pp. 35-51. An analy- 
sis'‘of the rhetoric used by several characters in the trial scene of The 
White Devil reveals “a tangled web of deceit spun from false rhetoric’ 
and questions the assumption that Vittoria is obviously the white devil of 
the title. An analysis indicates that Vittoria is not the only possible white 
devil. The degrees of false rhetoric are meant to demonstrate that there 
are degrees of devils. 


1719. Bradbrook, M. C. “ ‘Silk? Satin? Kersey? Rags?’ The Choristers’ 

Theatre under Elizabeth and James,” pp. 53-64. Choristers and choristers’ 

theaters, who had their ups and downs of splendor, use, and abuse in the 

Renaissance, declined and disintegrated near the end of the reign of 

— through rebuke and the rise of common players. Though patronized 
y nobility, they could not compete with the popular stage. a 


1720. Robinson, James E. “Bartholomew Fair: Comedy of Vapors,” pp. 
65-80. Central to the structure and meaning of Bartholomew Fair is the 
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pervading symbolism of the vapors, and as a comedy of vapors, the play 
can be seen to fulfill classical concepts of dramatic unity, verisimilitude, 
and the function of comedy. The P ay then is more than just a realistic 
play; it is “symbolic and satiric and expressive of a comic truth about the 
vanity and ‘misdirected, self-centered zeal inherent in human nature.” 
And also because of the function of the vapors the play’s multiplicity, 
complexity, and thematic unity are-not incompatible with classical - 
ples. The play “is Jonson’s best-effort in infusing the several traditions 
of the comic genre with the art of classical design and purpose.” 


1721. Boughner, Daniel C. ‘‘Sejanus and Machiavelli,” pp. 81-100. In 
Sejanus the indignation of the chorus over the prevalence of spies at the 
court in the lines ‘““Tirannes Artes/. Are to give Flatterers grace, accusers 
power/ That those may seeme to kill whom they deuoure” (Sejanus, 1605 
Quarto, I. 70-72) has as. its source Machiavelli, who considered “whether 
such a prince as Tiberius might, by such ‘Artes,’ trick such a formidable 
antagonist as Sejanus into a fatal confidence.’’ Jonson in his play develops 
this “germ of drama,” basing a series of climactic actions on the devious 
skill in politics es alam in The Prince. Jonson also bases the reversal 
at the end of his play on Machiavelli’s solution to the consideration “‘illus- 
trated by the same adversaries in The Discourses on Livy.” 


1722. Morillo, Marvin. “Shirley's ‘Preferment’ and the Court of Charles 
I,” pp. 101-117. Shirley’s remark in the dedication of The Maid’s Re- 
venge, printed in 1639, “I never affected the ways of flattery: some say 
I have lost my preferment by not practicing that Court sin,” seems, on 
the basis of evidence drawn from the plays and contemporary documents, 
wistful and misleading. His fortunes at court had begun to decline al- 
ready in 1634 as a result of his frequent satire of court life, his refusal 
to write in the courtly mode, and the rise to royal favor of William Dave- 
nant. Though the popular favorite, Shirley was hardly the court favorite 
at the time he made the statement in the dedication. 


1723. Kermode, Frank. “Some Recent Studies in Shakespeare and Jaco- 
bean Drama,” pp. 119-128. The prestige of Jacobean ioe seems to 
be lessening. “In order to obtain a view . . . of the general situation in 
such studies at the moment,” five works should be considered: (1) The 
Cankered Muse: Satire of the English Renaissance by Alvin Kernan; 
(2) Ben Jonson and the Language of Prose Comedy by Jonas A. Barish; 
(3)Shakespeare Quarterly, XI (1960), 1; (4) Shakespeare’s Comedies 
by Bertrand Evans; and (5) Shakespeare and the Crap of Tragedy by 
William Rosen. ' 

— M. F. Orth 


TEXAS QUARTERLY, III:1, Spring 1960. 
1724. Hill, Archibald A. “Esperanto aii Dubanto,” pp. 143-149. Basic 
English or artificial or semiartificial auxiliary Janguages as means of 
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solving the problem of international communication have drawbacks. 
Basic English, although easy to use, is an unnatural language; the reliance 
of auxiliary languages on words and writing, with consequent neglect of 
the “tune’”’ or stress and pitch patterns, would seem to prevent their 
achieving the richness and subtlety of natural languages. And the tendency 
to look for a simple and easy, ersatz way of communication in preference 
to the hard labor of language and culture study seems a serious peril to 
survival. 


1725. Ornstein, Jacob. “Passport from Babel,” pp. 150-155. Esperanto 
as a possible artificial auxiliary language is evaluated and its present-day 
uses quickly scanned. It seems evident that the time is not yet ripe for 
the Saetion of a universal auxiliary. 


, I1I:2, Summer 1960. 


1726. Heilman, Robert B. ‘Tragedy and Melodrama: Speculations on 
Generic Form,” PP. 36-50. It is important to attempt to distinguish be- 
tween tragedy and melodrama. The tragic hero is divided; in melodrama, 
the hero is essentially “‘whole.’’ Tragedy should be used to describe a 
situation in which the divided human being faces basic conflicts, “perhaps 
rationally insoluble, . . . makes choices . . . errs knowingly or involun- 
tarily; accepts consequences; comes into a new, larger awareness; suffers or 
dies, yet with a larger wisdom.” Melodrama deals with the “maintenance 
of self, in its assumption of wholeness, until the conflicts are won or 
lost... . The issue here is not the reordering of self, but the reordering 
of one’s relations with others, with the world of people, or things.” 


1727. Leary, Lewis. “Bibliographical and Textual Studies and American 
Literary History,” pp. 160-166. ‘The New Bibliography,” as it is pre- 
sented here, serves its purpose to literary history by continually redirecting 
attention to the literary object—not that objective description or transcrip- 
tion of the object is the end of scholarship, but that it is a necessary part of 
literary scholarship. ‘ 


1728. O'Connor, Ulick. “James Joyce and Oliver St. John Gogarty: A 

Famous Friendship,” pp. 189-210. The Joyce-Gogarty relationship (Ste- 

en Dedalus and “Bec Mulligan in Ulysses) is explored at some 

. Gogarty’s literary stature, the nature of his influence upon Joyce, 

the details of their cooling friendship and eventual break are all discussed. 

Knowledge of Gogarty’s nature at life gives added perspective to our 
knowledge of Joyce and his works. 

— Robert C. Jones 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 72, Summer 1960. 


1729. Oehser, Paul H. ‘Thoreau: Exponent of Silence,” pp. 1-2. (Paper 
read at the annual meeting of the Thoreau Society at Concord, Mass., July 
9, 1960. Reprinted from the Concord Journal for July 14, 1960.) “Tu- 
multuous silence” is a self-characterization of Thoreau. He had an innate 
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appreciation of silence which made him more acutely responsive to 
sounds of nature: “sound ... is . . . ecstasy.” The silences of his Journal 
indicate a personality more nature-centered than homocentric, yet he did 
not withdraw from the world. Rather his “great polemic utterances . . . 
sprang from the deep and inexhaustible well of his tremendous silence.” 


1730. August Derleth on Thoreau, p. 2. “Thoreau . . . was pre-eminent” 
among my mentors. “It was Thoreau who encouraged me to put down my 
roots in my native soil.” 


1731. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography,” p. 4. 


, No. 73, Fall 1960. 


1732. Miller, Perry. ‘“Thoreau in the Context of International Romanti- 
cism,” pp. 1-4 (address delivered at the Thoreau Society 1960 Annual 
Meeting). Thoreau’s “let us not underrate the value of a fact; it will one 
day flower into a truth,” appearing in “The Natural History of Massa- 
chusetts,”” proved “prophetic of Thoreau’s whole artistic endeavor’ and 
suggestive of the difference in insight between him and Emerson. Thoreau 
looked upon the poet not as a transparent eyeball but as ‘another Nature— 
Nature’s brother.” The fact and a typology could coexist: “moral law and 
natural law contain analogies.” Thus Walden compares with Wordsworth’s 
The Prelude as a record not of Nature, but of “Nature’s brother, the 
intelligence of the artist.” 


1733. Higashiyama, M. “A Study of Henry David Thoreau—Man and 
Nature,” pp. 4-5 (abstract of a dissertation). 


1734. Harding, Walter, ed. “Thoreau in the Proceedings of the Boston 
Society of Natural History,” p. 5. The occurrences of Thoreau’s name in 
the Proceedings of the society are here recorded. 


1735. Harding, Walter. ‘Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography,” pp. 
7-8. 


. No. 74, Winter 1961. 


1736. Reynolds, R. C., and J. S. Sherwin. “Variant Punctuations in Two 
Editions of Walden,” pp. 1-5. “The following differences in punctuation 
between the Modern Library edition (1950) and the first edition of 
Walden (1854) supplement our Word Index to Walden to provide a 
complete record of all the differences we found between the two editions. 
We present these differences of punctuation simply as a record and not as 
an interpretation.” [8 columns of differences follow} 


1737. Harding, Walter. “‘Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography,” pp. 
6-7. 
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1738. “A Lead Pencil Diploma,” pp. 7-8. The diploma awarded to “John 

Thoreau & Son for lead pencils exhibited by them at the exhibition and 

fair of 1847” of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association is here 
rinted. This document ‘“‘was found in the archives of the Concord Free 
ibrary . . . and was exhibited at the library for the first time last July.” 


, No. 75, Spring 1961. 


1739. Marcus, Mordecai. ‘Walden as a Possible Source for Stephen 
Spender’s “The Express,’ p. 1. The coincidence of detail and overtone 
between Spender’s poem and the description in Walden of a railroad 
train is so remarkable as to suggest an influence. Both conceive the train to 
be symbolic of ‘‘a brilliant flight into the future.” Thoreau seems to posit 
“a possible equality between the train and nature’ whereas 
mantically accepts the train as replacing nature as the stimulus of the 
imagination. 


1740. Freniere, Emil A. ‘“The Mountain Comes to Concord: Two New 
Letters from Alcott and Thoreau,” pp. 2, 3. Two previously unpublished 
letters, both written to Dr. Robert Montgomery Smith Jackson of Cresson, 
Pa., reveal Alcott’s and Thoreau’s appreciation of Jackson’s The Mountain, 
a panegyric on the Alleghenies. The foal itself is close enough in spirit to 
oreau’s own outlook almost to suggest he could have written it. 


1741. Harding, Walter. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography,” pp. 
3-4, 


1742. ‘Thoreau’s Lecture on Sir Walter Raleigh” (item copied from the 
Concord Freeman for Feb. 10, 1843), p. 4. Raleigh’s writings are a rich 
mine of intellectual ore. His career illustrated remarkable and universal 
endowments, yet he was “haughty, insolent, and vindictive, an unchival- 
rous enemy, and too often a deceitful friend.” [Presumably the item of 
which this is an abstract reports the gist of Thoreau’s remarks and not 
an editorial reflection. } 

— John McKiernan 


UNIVERSITY OF CEYLON REVIEW, XVII: 3 & 4, 
July-October 1959. 


1743. de Abrew, Kemal. ‘‘Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner'—Rime or Bal- 
lad?” pp. 90-98. Coleridge uses the ballad form to create the impression 
of folk literature and to give more effectively a tragic tone to the simple 
truth of the folk rience behind the poem: that man is ironically unable 
to use the wisdom obtained by his suffering. 


— Robert J. Ward 
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Alcott, Bronson 1740 

Anderson, Sherwood 1652 

Arnold, Matthew 1602, 1621 

Auden, W. H. 1672 
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